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CHANGE OF EDITORSHIP 


With this number of the Journal a new editor- 
in-chief begins a welcome task. He cannot, how- 
ever, do so without expressing his appreciation of 
the faithful and efficient service which has long 
been rendered the cause of archaeology by the 
retiring editor-in-chief, William Nickerson Bates 
of the University of Pennsylvania. For sixteen 
years, first as editor of News and Discussions, then 
as editor-in-chief, Professor Bates has labored to 
make the Journal a better record of excavation 
and reseasgh in the varied fields of antique and 
subsequent culture. The reward for this splendid 
service is the gratitude of archaeologists and the 
sense of satisfaction that comes to one who has 
served a worthy cause worthily. 

For the new cover design and title page which 
appear with this issue, the editor wishes to thank 
the Director of Typography for the Princeton 
University Press, Mr. Frederique Warde, whose 
personal interest in the Journal finds expression 
in many helpful ways. 

GEORGE W. ELDERKIN 
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of the Institute will be held during 
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SOME ROMAN TERRA-COTTA SAVINGS-BANKS 


THERE is a class of objects, many of which are probably chil- 
dren’s savings-banks or money-boxes, which are not mentioned 
anywhere in Greek or Latin literature. If they were, the word 
used probably would be @ncavpés in Greek and thesaurus or loculus 
in Latin. We know them from archaeology, and the number listed 
as preserved in museums and private collections has increased from 
six' to about fifty. They have been discussed by Graeven in his 
excellent article, Die thénerne Sparbiichse im Altertum, published in 
the Jb. Arch. I. XVI, 1901, pp. 160-189. According to Graeven? 
the @ncavpés of Priene, now in Berlin, published first by him’ but 
later also in Wiegand und Schrader, Priene* is the oldest example 
and the only one from Greek soil. There is, however, another 
Greek example, with a facade in the form of a shrine or treasure- 
house but with the side in the shape of a bee-hive, in the Athens 
National Museum (No. 5264) from the Misthos collection’ and 
undoubtedly there are others which have not been published; but 
all other specimens cf these money-boxes have been found in the 
western half of the Roman World, in Italy, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the Netherlands. 

There are four main Roman types.’ The first is in the form of 
a small chest (an arca) and perhaps would be called arcula.?’ At 
least four specimens, all made from the same mould, have been 
found at Pompeii, where their prototypes were set up in the atria 
of the better Pompeian homes. To the first type I can add a 
specimen (Fig. 1) at Yale University, now described by Professor 
Paul V. C. Baur, Catalogue of the Rebecca Darlington Stoddard Col- 
lection of Greek and Italian Vases in Yale University, p. 260, No. 
579.8 As the illustration in Fig. 112 is too small to show the deco- 

1Given in 1869 by Longperier in R. Arch. XIX, p. 161, and repeated by S. 
Reinach in Description raisonnée du Musée de St. Germain en Laye, p. 99. Of an 
ancient bank recently found at Cervetri by Mengarelli I have not yet seen the 
publication. 

2 Loc. cit. p. 168. 

3P. 167, figs. 4 and 5. 

*P. 465. Cf. also Lamer, Griechische Kultur im Bilde, p. 74, fig. 109. 

5 Published in Ath. Mitt. XX XI, 1906, p. 233, figs. 1-3. 

*Cf. also Walters, Ancient Pottery Il, pp. 388 ff.; Thédenat in Daremberg- 
Saglio-Pottier, Dictionnaire s.v. ‘Loculus.’ 

7 Jb. Arch. Inst. loc. cit. p. 168, figs. 6 and 7. 


ir ory A published by W: olters, Minch. Jb. der bild. Kunst, VIII, 1913, p. 215. 
H. 0.05 m 0.075 m. Brownish-yellow clay, unglazed. First cent. A. D. 
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rations of lock, leaf and incised lines and the inscription, feliz, and 
especially the pig on the lid to left, I reproduce a large and clear 
photograph which Professor Baur was kind enough to have made 
forme. As there is no other example, so far as I know, in antiquity 
of the pig as a symbol of good luck, the Yale money-box is of wide 
importance to students of Roman Life. 

The second type of which Graeven knows 12 examples, all except 
one certainly from Pompeii (8 in Naples, 3 in Pompeii, and 1 in 


Figure 1.—Money-Box at YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Berlin), is in the form of a vase, roughly and freely made on the 
potter’s wheel.! This is the type which has survived down to the 
present day, examples even from the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies as well as from later times being known. Graeven says that 
this, as the most practical, is the only type that has survived (Fig. 
2); but I have seen many modern children’s savings-banks that 
were square or circular, so that the chest type is also modern, but 
the vase type is the most popular today and undoubtedly was so 
in antiquity when the custom of hoarding money in jars (ollae) 
was universal, as we know from Plautus’ Aulularia or Pot of Gold, 
the plot of which deals with Euclio finding a pot full of buried 
treasure, which he hides again in the ground only to have it stolen 
by a servant, but finally recovers it.2 The phrase used in the pro- 


1Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 170. 

Cf. also Matthew XIII, 44. For the recent find of a pot with thirty gold 
staters of Croesus cf. A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 398. For the modern caruseddu or 
salvadenaio of the Sicilians which closely resembles banks found at Pompeii, cf. G. 
Pitré, Catalogo illustrato della Mostra Etnografica Siciliana, 1892, p. 39, No. 118. 
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logue is thensaurum auri, which reminds one of Horace, Sat. II, 6, 
10, where he is referring to a similar practice, 


O si urnam argenti fors quae mihi monstret, ut illi, 
Thesauro invento qui mercennarius agrum 
Illum ipsum mercatus aravit, dives amico 

Hercule! 


Whereas the chest form has not been found so far, outside of Pom- 
peii, there are several examples of the vase form from other places. 
So in the British Museum is one! dating 
some three centuries later than the Pom- 
peian specimens and less beautiful, which 
was found in Lincoln and contained coins 
of Constantine the Great, Crispus and 
Constantine the Second. We know of a 
second such money-vase in England from 
John Aubrey, the English seventeenth 
century antiquary who speaks of a 
Roman pot from North Wiltshire “in 
which some Roman denarii were found, 
resembling in appearance an appren- 
tice’s earthen Christmas box.”’ He says 
that he presented the pot to the Royal 
Society’s repository, but I have not been 
able to discover its present location.’ 

Somewhat similar are those described 2.--Moprrn 
by Boldetti about 1720 as found in the a cg tiga 
Catacombs, probably as gifts in children’s 
graves.’ One of them‘ has a foot as well as knob on top and one side 
has a human face in relief, reminding one of our American savings- 
banks for children in the form of the head of Pershing or some other 
famous person. Many examples have been found on Roman sites 
in Germany and are discussed by Graeven.*> All specimens of type 
two (except the one mentioned above) are undecorated, but the 
Romans of Imperial times were very fond of adorning with plastic 
reliefs their pottery and especially their lamps. From this arose 
two new more interesting types of money-boxes, found so far only 
in Rome or its neighborhood, the first of which is much influenced 
by the lamp-industry and many specimens of which are inscribed 
with the same names of potters as occur on Roman lamps, showing 
the close connection of these two forms of the potter’s art. 


1Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 170, fig. 10. 

2 Aubrey, National History of the North Division of the County of North Wilt- 
shire and his Miscellanies, edition, 1857, p. 212. 

3 Osservazioni sopra i cimeteri de SS. Martiri, Rome 1720, Lib. II, Cap. XIV, 


p. 496, 
4 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 171, fig. 11. § Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. pp. 174 ff. 
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The third Roman type has a flat circular form, resembling the 
body of a Roman lamp with a design similarly placed in a medallion 
on top, with the slit for putting in the coins generally above the 
design.' It sometimes is described as two shallow vases or saucers 
with flat bottoms and slanting sides put together,? but the analogy 
with contemporary Roman lamps of the first century A.D. is more 
correct, especially as one in the Museo Kircheriano® actually has 
on it the figure of victory with a shield, which is the type on Roman 
lamps given as strenae or New Year’s presents.‘ This has the same 
inscription as on lamps of the first century A.D. annum novum faustum, 
felicem a happy and prosperous New Year.' The practice of boys 
who have received such banks as New Year’s presents going about 
the streets and soliciting contributions still survives in Rome where 
the shaking of soldini in the money-box with its din-din explains 
the onomatopeetic popular Italian word dindarolo instead of the lit- 
erary word salvadenaio.2 In some American cities the same prac- 
tice prevails on Thanksgiving and New Year’s day when children 
dress in costume and go from house to house, soliciting with such 
banks. Graeven’ speaks of six banks of this third type, two with 
oval faces, described by Caylus, Recueil des antiquités, 1V, p. 157, 
pl. 53, 3, 4, as found on the Caelian Hill but since lost. One had a 
head of Heracles of Greek type on its face, the other a seated Ceres. 
Only four are preserved according to Graeven, one in the Museo 
Gregoriano of the Vatican, and three in the Museo Kircheriano, 
including that already mentioned. All are pictured in Jb. Arch. I. 
loc. cit. p. 178, fig. 21; p. 179, figs. 22, 23; p. 180, fig. 24, one with 
Hermes with winged cap and garment hanging over left shoulder 
holding the caduceus in the left hand and pouch in right. Another 
made by Palladius,*’ realizing that the single figure of Hermes leaves 
the face too empty, has him inside a temple which is indicated by 
four twisted columns and a pediment. The figure is similar to the 
other one but under his right hand is added a cock, so often found 
in art with Hermes. The fourth, that in the Museo Gregoriano 
signed by C. Jun(ius) Bit(us) shows Fortuna holding a cornucopia 
in the left hand and a rudder in the right, standing inside a temple 

1In Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 177, fig. 20, the slit is below. 

2 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 177. 


3 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 178, fig. 21. 

‘ Walters’ History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 413; C.I.L. XV, 6196 ff., also X, 
8052, 1, from Pompeii. 

5 Ficoroni, Memorie ritrovate nel territorio del Labico, p. 103; C.I.L.XV, 6196 ff. 

* For similar uses in England, cf. J. Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities, 
1877, p. 265. 

7 Loc. cit. p. 177. 

8 The inscription Palladi should be so interpreted, and not ‘“‘to Pallas Athena,” 
cf. Marini, Iscrizioni doliarie, p. 432; C.I.L.XV, 6098, same name on lamps, 6608. 

* Cf. Bethgen, De vi ac significatione galli, Géttingen 1887, pp. 16 ff.; Espéran- 
dieu, Recueil Général des Bas-Reliefs, Statues et Bustes de la Gaule Romaine, VI, 
p. 94. 
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with only two columns, as is the case on an unpublished bank (Fig. 
3)! of this third class in the Olcott collection at Columbia Univer- 
sity which, with the one described below, Professor Young and Pro- 
fessor Egbert have kindly allowed me to publish. It was formerly 
in the Ferroni collection? and was purchased with the Drisler Fund 
for Columbia University in 1909. 

On the front of this bank there are eight circular depressions on 
either side of the shrine on the inner side of the depressed circular 
line which surrounds the scene and from which the upper surface 


A 


Figure SAVINGS-BANK AT CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
A: Top; B: Borrom. 


slants away at a fairly sharp angle. There are also seven depressed 
circles in the rounded pediment of the shrine which may be meant 
to be circular. On top of the pediment are vertical striations and 
at the bottom two rounded ridges. The shrine has only a single 
twisted column on either side, as if the potter felt that the two 
columns on either side on such banks as Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 179, 
fig. 23, were too many to crowd into the medallion. Each column 
has thirteen tores which incline downward to the right and not in 
opposite directions as in Jb. Arch. I. loc.cit. p. 179, fig. 23, and p. 
180, fig. 24. They run in the same direction in Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. 
p. 181, fig. 25, and in the Hopkins specimen, and others. Hermes 


1 Buff clay. Its height is 0.06 m. The greatest circumference at the middle 
ridge is 0.40, the greatest diameter is 0.13, the diameter of the bottom is 0.085 
m., the diameter of the medallion on top varies from 0.085 to 0.09. The silit, 
above the shrine, which is raised in relief and strengthened with extra clay, is 
irregular, varying from 0.007 m. at right to 0.01 m. at left. It is 0.029 long and 
0.007 m. deep. On the bottom of the bank two indented lines with a ridge be- 
tween form a circle, inside which is an inscription in a depression 0.03 m. long 
and 0.006 m. wide. The inscription (fig. 3B) is very difficult, but after long study 
I read CIMON (Cimon), a name which occurs also in C.J.L. XV, 6081. 

2 Cf. Catalogue, p. 401, No. 177. 
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stands within the shrine on a single circular ridge. He faces for- 
ward with his head turned slightly to his right, and his weight 
thrown on his right leg. He wears the winged petasus on his head, 
a garment falling over his left arm, where at least five folds can be 
distinguished. In his left hand he holds the caduceus which reaches 
from below his knees to the pediment. In his right he holds the 
usual pouch and beneath his outstretched right hand stands a cock. 
The Hermes! is of nearly the same type as on the other Columbia 
University bank which we shall describe below. I know of one 
other savings-bank of this third type which I can add to Graeven’s 
list of six, making eight in all and undoubtedly there are several 
others. I remember seeing such a bank some years ago in the 
Arndt Collection of smaller Greek and Roman antiquities which 
was exhibited in 1908 and later in the Assyrian room of the Glyp- 
tothek at Munich. On the top is a relief of victory.’ 

The use of a temple as a design, which is more appropriate to a 
vertical than a horizontal surface led to the fourth and last type of 
Roman savings-bank which is shaped like a bee-hive or, as in Jb. 
Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 184, figs. 29, 30, like a circular temple or shrine.* 
Such a form is more convenient for representing a deity in a shrine, 
and Hermes is generally the deity, though Fortuna with cornucopia 
and rudder occurs on one in the Bibliothéque Nationale,’ and a 
winged Victory appears on one recently found at Ostia (Not. Scav. 
X, 1913, p. 470, fig. 1). One found on the Aventine and now in 
Gotha ® has on one side a victorious charioteer with palm-branch 
in left hand and wreath in right. On the right are five, on the left 
four low round pillars or altars bearing special symbols or signs 
which have not yet been satisfactorily interpreted, but which are 
probably symbols of good luck like the metae in the circus. The 
slit for the coins is on the front above the head of the circus-driver, 
not on the reverse.° On the reverse occurs the maker’s name Ael(ius) 
Max(imus) a name which occurs on at least nine Roman lamps.’ 

1 In both cases he is 0.045 m. high. The distance from pouch to left hand is 
0.027 in both cases. The shrine is 0.06 wide at bottom of the pediment, 0.053 
at extreme bottom from exterior of column to exterior of column. 

P + the victory on that in Museo Kircheriano, Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 178, 
.; Cf ’ the Roman terra-cotta semi-circular shrine with domed roof ending in a 


ball surmounted by a cone in Walters, Cat. of the Terra-Cottas in the British Mu- 
seum, p. 205, fig. 44. 

4 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 390, fig. 200; Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. 
p. 184, fig. 29; Miss J. E. Harrison in Quiggin, Essays and Studies Presented to 
—— Ridgeway, 1914, p. 142, fig. 4; Miss J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 400, fig. 
111 b. 

5 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 185, fig. 31; C.J.L. XV, 6073; Daremberg-Saglio-Pottier, 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités, s.v. ‘loculi,’ fig. 4510; Walters, A Classical Dictionary, 
589, fig. 312. The illustration is reversed in the last two references. 

6 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 390, makes the error. 

7 C.1.L. XV, 6274, the bank 6073; Walters, Cat. of Greek and Roman Lamps in 
the British Museum, No. 1054. 
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It is hardly true that this type of box was carried about by the 
victors in the games to receive donations, as D’ Agincourt! suggests. 
The victors received too substantial prizes to make them need the 
small coins of the public. A bank found in the Baths of Titus in 
1812 is lost, but from Fea’s Osservazioni intorno alla celebre statua 
detta di Pompeo, Rome, 1812, p. 12, n. 5, we know that it had on its 
face the Capitoline Triad and on its reverse a palm. Fea thought 
that it was used to collect gifts to the Capitoline deities, but since 
the 251 coins found in it, dating the bank toward the end of the 
first century A.D. were all silver the bank was probably used for the 
savings of some bath-attendant or other assistant in the Baths of 


r 


Figure 4—TerrRa-cotra SAVINGS-BANK AT CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
A: Front; B: Back. 


Titus. Another broken bee-hive bank is in the Museo Gregoriano 
and still another unbroken example was in the Durand collection,? 
both of these decorated with a figure of Fortune. Graeven* de- 
scribes another bee-hive bank which has disappeared but which was 
in the Castellani collection,‘ and reproduces a poor drawing® with 
the remark that it gives the impression of carelessness and that it 
would be very peculiar if the windings of the columns actually had 
the direction which the drawing gives. This is undoubtedly the 
bank (Fig. 4) which is now at Columbia University, which is said 

1 Recueil de fragments de sculpture antique en terre cuite, Paris, 1814, pl. 20, 9. 

2 De Witte, Catalogue de la Collection Durand, Paris, No. 1585. 

3 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 183, fig. 28. 

* Catalogue des objects d’art . . . dépendant de la succession Alessandro Cas- 


tellani, Vente 4 Rome, 1884, p. 77, No. 561. 
5 Given also in Miss Harrison, Themis, p. 400, fig. 111 a. 
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to be from the Ferroni Collection' acquired with the Drisler Fund 
in 1909.2. The bottom is uneven, as often,’ so that unless something 
is put under the edge of the bank, it tips forward. The bottom 
slopes toward the middle where there is a ridge where the two 
pieces were put together, 0.009 m. wide; and the ridge runs around 
the whole bank, dividing the rear and front. On the back are two 
indented lines near the bottom. In the middle of the reverse, which 
is uneven and where there is a deep vertical dent, there was originally 
a horizontal inscription, not mentioned in the catalogue. The letters 
are illegible, but they look like AEL. MAX.4 On the obverse (Fig. 4A), 
0.04 m. from the top is the slit for coins.’ Below the slit is the 
shrine. The columns have beneath the capitals 17 tores sloping 
down to right, except that to the extreme left which has the tores 
sloping to left (the two lowest on the two left columns and the three 
lowest on the first right and the two lowest on the second right 
column are nearly horizontal). On these columns rests what 
appears to be a dome rather than a pediment, so that, perhaps, a 
circular shrine is meant. Within the shrine on a profiled basis 
which projects from the background (and from this developed prob- 
ably the flat oblong field under Hermes on banks of Passienus) 
stands a crude statue of Hermes, the god of trade, who in in- 
scriptions is called lucrorum potens et conservator, C.I.L. V, 6596. 
He wears the winged petasus, holds a long caduceus in his left hand 
with a garment falling over his left arm. In his right he has the 
usual pouch and beneath his right hand is again a cock. The 
features of his face are hardly distinguishable and he leans too 
much to left. Another bee-hive bank was found on the Esquiline’ 
and is now in the Terme or National Museum of Rome. Graeven* 
calls attention to a bank which is similar in all respects to 
that from the Esquiline and which he says is from the same 
mould. It was sold at auction in 1899 along with the Saulini Col- 
lection.? This was bought in Rome in 1907 and is now in the mu- 
seum of the Johns Hopkins University (Fig .5)." The shrine below 


1 Cf. Catalogue, p. 401, No. 178. 

2 Its height is 0.13 m. (given in the Castellani catalogue as 0.116 m.); the cir- 
cumference at the bottom is 0.295; the greatest diameter is 0.10. 

3 Cf. Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 181, fig. 27. 

‘The damage here was done in antiquity, probably before the clay was hard. 
Two-thirds of the distance up the rear are two more indented lines and ridges 
and then about sixteen vertical lines to the top. There is a small hole in the mid- 
dle of these lines which is a modern break. 

5 0.04 m. long, 0.005 wide, 0.007 deep. The break at the right does not appear 
in the Castellani drawing. 

* 0.063 m. high, 0.066 wide at bottom. 

7 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 181, figs. 25, 26. 

8 Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 182. 

® Catalogue des objects antiques recueillis par M. Le Chev. Louis Saulini, Vente 
@ Rome 26 avril 1899, pl. III, 352. : 

10 Tt is 0.125 m. high (the catalogue cited gives 0.12 m.). The diameter 
of the bottom at right angles to the ridge is 0.092, along the ridge 0.103. The 
width of the ridge which goes around the whole bank, showing that, as usual, it 
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the slit has only two twisted columns, the one to left having 14 
tores, that to right only 13, both inclining downwards to right. The 
columns are without capitals and the ‘whole execution is rough and 
hasty. Above the columns is a pediment with a ring in the middle 
(such as occurs on many terra-cotta banks of all classes) and on the 
rear the inscription field is surrounded with rings which are remi- 
niscent of the bronze-clasps on wooden treasure-chests. In contrast 
to the ideal nude Hermes on banks of Palladius, Hermes here is 
clothed in a girded short-armed tunic and even the clavi are visible. 
He holds a caduceus in his left hand but it is not upright as in 
Palladius’ Hermes but slants toward the top of the right column 


A B 


Figure 5.—Terra-cotra SAVINGS-BANK IN Bauttrmore. A: Front; B: Back. 


and is not so long. In his outstretched right hand is a pouch 
larger than usual and beneath his right hand instead of the cock 
is a ram, which accompanies the God on many ancient monuments. 
This type of Hermes is later than the Greek nude type of Palladius 
and the base on which he stands seems to be reminiscent of the base 
for Palladius’ Hermes. The bank is, therefore, probably of the 
early second century A.D. and not of the first. On the reverse are 
thirteen vertical grooves to the top above three indented horizontal 
was made in two parts varies from 0.005 m. to 0.008 m. on the bottom. As usual, 
the bottom is not level but consists of two semi-circles rising toward the middle 
(ef. Jb. Arch. I. loc. cit. p. 181, fig. 27). The circumference at the bottom is 
0.294, at the lower cornice of the pediment 0.26, vertically through the middle 
of the shrine 0.365. The height of the shrine from apex to top of base on which 
Hermes stands is 0.085. The width of the shrine at cornice is 0.062. The slit 


for coins above the shrine is 0.04 long, from 0.007 to 0.011 wide and from 0.005 
to 0.008 deep. 
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lines. There are also at the bottom three indented lines and 
between these two sets of lines a vertical rectangle with three rings 
or spirals on either side and containing the letters from above down 
BAS AVGV. This is to be interpreted as Bas(sieni) Augu(rini), 
the name of the potter. The Saulini catalogue reads Las. Augu. 
and Graeven reads Pas. Augu. for Passieni Augurini. The reading 
is clear on the Hopkins bank (Fig. 5B) and if the Esquiline specimen 
is from the same mould, I am inclined to read Bas. Augu. there and 
I think I can see a B even in the poor illustration in Jb. Arch. I. 
loc. cit. p. 181, fig. 26. Of course, Bassienus is only a variant of 
Passienus, which occurs so often on lamps and ink-wells and other 
terra-cottas, and shows how unstable the Latinising of the Etruscan 
form is.t For Bassienus cf. Schulze, Zur Geschichte Lateinischer 
Eigennamen, pp. 213, 214, and C.J.L. V1, 5572, 7268, 34670. The 
form might be Bassenius which also occurs.” 

In the Antiquarium at Munich I noticed some years ago another 
Roman bee-hive savings-bank (it was then No. 639 in the first case 
in third room) of reddish clay, however, not buff like the Hopkins 
specimen. I do not know any publication of it. Also in Brussels 
in the Musée Cinquantenaire I have seen a bank very similar to 
the Baltimore specimen. It is No. 537, from Rome, of less perfect 
workmanship, but of approximately same size and shape with a 
similar Hermes holding a caduceus and a ram by his right side in a 
similar shrine, with the money slot at the point of the pediment. 
In the Egyptian section of the same museum is a bank of similar 
shape, though narrower and higher, from the Fayum. 

Before closing this paper it will be interesting to trace thé origin 
of the bee-hive type of money-box and to consider in that connec- 
tion the meaning of the word @ncavpés or treasury. Miss Harrison 
has made® a very important contribution aaa ae calling attention to 
the Mycenaean bee-hive tomb and the primitive underground dwell- 
ing, and to the omphalos as a tumulus ortombintheshape of a thesau- 
rus. In view of these bee-hive banks we realize why the Mycenaean 
bee-hive tombs such as the so-called “Treasury of Atreus’’ and the 
“Treasury of Minyas”’ at Orchomenus were called treasuries in Roman 
times by Pausanias. There were always underground or hill-cave 
dwellings,‘ and it is remarkable that the new satyr-play of Sophocles, 
the Ichneutae (col. XII, 10), calls Cyllene’s cave-dwelling where 
the wonder child Hermes is kept, a @ncavpés. Even after man 
had learned to build houses above ground, the underground houses 


1 Walters, Cat. of Lamps, Nos. 938, 1067, 1070, 1166-7. C.I.L. XV, 6099, 6610. 

2C.1.L. XIII, 10010, 274. 

3Cf. Themis, pp. 396 ff.; Quiggin, Essays and Studies Presented to William 
Ridgeway, 1914, pp. 136 ff., “Sophocles, Ichneutae, col. LX, 1-7, and the dpapevor 
of Cyllene and the Satyrs.” 

* Vitruvius, De Arch. II, 1, 5, and Xenophon, Anab. IV, 5, 25. 
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were used as treasuries for stores and especially grain.! Further- 
more man still housed his dead in underground dwellings and hill- 
caves and mounds, even after he himself lived above ground and 
these were still called “treasuries.” The ‘Treasury of Atreus”’ 
and “Treasury of Minyas” are treasuries as well as tombs because 
they probably descend from the underground hill-house. Pausan- 
ias, IX, 38, 2, tells us that “the ‘Treasury of Minyas,’ than which 
there is no greater marvel in Greece or elsewhere, is circular in form, 
rising to a somewhat blunt top, and that the topmost stone is the key- 
stone of the whole building.” This reminds one of the omphalos- 
form, and Aristotle, De Mundo, VI, 28, says that “‘ what are called 
omphaloi are the midmost stones in vaulted buildings.” ? Varro* goes 
so far as to say that “What the Greeks call the omphalos is some- 
thing at the side of the temple at Delphi, of the shape of a thesaurus, 
and they say it is the tumulus of Python.”* The “treasuries” in 


Greece itself have no keystone that is like an omphalos but the 
“Tomb of Tantalus” on Mt. Sipylus® had such a phallic omphalos- 
shaped keystone, a symbol of life crowning death’s chamber. 
Pausanias * tells of a mound on the road from Megalopolis to Mes- 
sene which was called Finger’s Tomb. Such a Finger’s Tomb is 
seen on a black-figured lecythus in the Naples Museum’ and there 
are represented in art many grave-mounds in the form of an ompha- 


los or surmounted by an omphalos.’ The knob on ancient and 
modern banks has its origin, I believe, in the omphalos; and the 
bee-hive bank itself, not the bee-hive tomb, is the “‘treasury”’ to 
which Varro likens the omphalos. But, though Varro is only 
thinking of these terra-cotta savings-banks, which were probably 
children’s playthings, ‘they reflect,” as Miss Harrison says® “the 
shape and to some extent the function of other and earlier Treas- 
uries, the familiar bee-hive tombs.’”’ Probably there is more sig- 
nificance than commentators have realized in that bee-hive of 
money, ciuBdos xpnuarwy of Aristophanes’ Wasps, 241; and some 
day bee-hive Greek banks will also be found. These savings-banks 
have the shape of the bee-hive tomb, which became the shape of 
many a dwelling above ground. At Orchomenus Bulle’ found the 
circular foundations of the overground house that succeeded the 


1 Tacitus, Germania, 16; Varro, De Re Rustica, I, 57, 3 and 58; Daremberg- 
Saglio-Pottier, Dictionnaire s.v. ‘granarium.’ 

? For the oe cf. Miss Harrison, Themis, pp. 396 ff.; Middleton in J.H.S.1X, 
1888, pp. 296 ff.; Karo, in Daremberg-Saglio-Pottier, Dictionnaire s.v. ‘Omphalos.’ 

3 De Lingua Lat. VII, 17. 

* Cf. also Hesychius, s.v. Totiov Bouvés. 

5 Cf. Miss Harrison, Themis, p. 401, fig. 112. 

VIII, 34, 2. 

7 Miss Harrison, Themis, p. 402, fig. 113. 

8 Cf. Themis, pp. 403-415. 

® Themis, p. 401. 

10 Orchomenos in Abh. d. k. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. XXIV, 1907, Abt. II, ‘Rund- 
bauten und Ovalbauten,’ pp. 36 ff. 
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bee-hive tomb or “Treasury of Minyas.” Only the foundations 
remain of the round and oval houses at Orchomenus, because the 
upper parts were of adobe brick but the round form was main- 
tained even in classical times for Prytaneia, Tholoi, temples of 
Hestia, etc.' The “Tullianum” at Rome, which far from being a 
Mycenaean building probably dates from Ciceronian days, and 
the famous sacred mundus of the Romans with its circular pit 
and sky-shaped dome kept the type. The latter was a treasury 
or store-house; and Boni would identify with it a vaulted tholos 
of primitive tufa masonry which he has discovered recently on the 
Palatine? Even today one can see in Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, 
Switzerland and many other parts of the world the same type* 
of house and at Orchomenus itself the Vlachs set up a village of 
thirty to forty such round huts.‘ In America we are reminded 
of the ancient underground kiva of the cliff-dwellers which has 
been brought above ground in the modern Indian pueblo, but 
although one can enter from the side, on sacred occasions one climbs 
up by ladder and descends from the top, an interesting survival of 
the practice when the kiva was underground.® 


Davin M. 


Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


1 Cf. Pfuhl, Ath. Mitt. XXX, 1905, pp. 331 ff.; Mackenzie, B.S.A. XIV, 1907-8, 
pp. 345 ff; A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 314 ff. 

2 Cf. Fowler, ‘Mundus Patet,’ in J.R.S. II, 1912, pp. 25 ff; Plutarch, Vit. 
Rom. XI. 

§ Bulle, op. cit. pl. XI. 

* Bulle, op. cit. pl. XII. 

5 Miss Harrison seems to think all modern kivas are underground. 
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A JEWISH INSCRIPTION AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


At Columbia University there is a fragment of a Greek inscription, 
which was found at Rome in 1898 near the Basilica of St. Paul on the 
Via Ostiensis. It was published and described by Max Radin in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, New Ser. VII, 1917, pp. 281-283. 
The fragment reads as follows: 

ENOA, 
EYKA: 
TTIOC 

PIAOK 
ENEIF 


That it is part of a Jewish sepulchral inscription is clear, as Radin 
saw, both from the last line, which is apparently the beginning of the 
formula elpnyy cov (or airod), which is so fre- 
quently found on the Jewish inscriptions of Rome; and especially 
from the crude representation of the seven-branched candlestick; 
the Menorah, in the upper left-hand corner of the stone. 

In the well-known Jewish catacomb on the Via Appia I copied 
and measured the following fragmentary inscription: 

AEKEITE 
OCIOC 
YOMOC 
PCHNHKOIMH 
CICCOY 


If this fragment is placed beside the Columbia fragment, it will be 
seen that they form a complete inscription: 
ENOAAEKEITE 
EYKAPTTOCNH 
TTIOCOCIOC 
¢IAONOMOC 
E€NEIPHNHKOIMH 
CICCOY 


"Evdade xetre Etixapros vnmios bows diddvopos. 
"Ev elpnvy Koiunais cov. 


“‘Here lies Eucarpus, a pious child, a lover of the (Jewish) Law. In 
peace be thy sleep.” 

The dimensions of the Columbia fragment, as given by Radin, 
are height 28 cm., width 26 cm., height of letters 3 cm. The 
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dimensions of the Appia fragment, according to my measurement; 
are height 28.5 cm., width 27.3 cm., height of letters 3.2 cm., except 
that the letters CICCOY of the last line are only 2 cm. high. Since 
Radin does not give fractions of centimetres, the figures show that 
the two stones are of the same height and that the letters are of the 
same height, as we should expect if they are parts of one stone. 
Moreover, the forms of the letters, where they are common to both 
fragments, are the same and clearly by the same hand. 

That the two fragments actually belong together is confirmed by 
the testimony of Commendatore Orazio Marucchi, the distinguished 
authority on Christian Archaeology. In Armellini’s Cronachetta 
Mensuale, Vol. II (1883), pp. 188-190, he publishes several inscrip- 
tions from the Appia catacomb, among them the entire Eucarpus 
inscription exactly as I have given it above. He mentions also the 
Menorah as being scratched (graffito) upon one side. Again in his 
Breve Guida del Cimitero Giudaico in Vigna Randanini (Rome, 1884), 
on page 11, he mentions a ‘Greek inscription of a boy named 
Eucarpos, who bears also the religious name of Filonomos; that is, 
lover of the Mosaic Law.” This statement is repeated on page 237 
of his Catacombe Romane (Rome, 1905), which contains a reprint of 
the Guida. There is no doubt that Marucchi is referring to the 
present inscription, which he must have sten entire. The word 
gidovoyos is not, as Marucchi seems to take it, a proper name, 
but rather an epithet applied to the boy and referring probably to 
his pious observance of the Jewish ritual. Such epithets are com- 
mon. One finds, for instance, on the Jewish inscriptions of Rome 
the similar term @:Aérodos, as in the inscription of Pancharius 
(C.I.G. 9904). The epithet des occurs frequently (e.g. in the 
epitaph of Honoratus, Garrucci, Cimitero degli Antichi Ebrei, p. 61). 

There can be no doubt then that the Columbia fragment comes 
from the Appia catacomb. At some time after 1883, when Marucchi 
saw the entire inscription, the stone was broken and a part was 
carried away a distance of two miles to the place near St. Paul’s, 
where it was found in 1898. A number of the Jewish inscriptions 
which Garrucci saw entire in 1859 are now but fragments, while 
others have disappeared completely from the catacomb. 


Harry J. LEon 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
Austin, TEXas 
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BYZANTINE SCULPTURES AT CORINTH 


Amonc the sculptures found in the American excavations at 
Corinth are several which, as examples from a period very little 
known in the history of sculpture, have particular importance. 
There are four of these figures which deserve detailed description. 

1. Inventory 903 (Fig. 1). Found in the theater. Male figure, 
lacking head, right arm, part of left hand, and legs below knee. 
The remainder is broken into three parts, which join: (a) the front, 
(b) the upper part of the back, (c) the lower part of the back. H. 
0.90 m., W. at shoulders 0.45 m. A tunic is worn, and outside it a 
long chlamys secured by a clasp on the right shoulder. The left 
arm hangs at the side and is 
slightly bent at the elbow; appar- 
ently it projected slightly from 
the chlamys, though the break at 
this point makes it uncertain. 

The position of the right arm is 

doubtful: slight traces on the 

breast, as well as the analogy of 

the following figures, suggest that 

the hand was placed there. The 

back is very little worked. The 

drapery shows, in the arrange- 

ment of the folds, the continued 

influence of classical tradition; 

but the folds are all very shallow, 

so that there is very little play of 

light and shade, and the surface 

approximates as nearly as possible 

to that of a smoothly rounded 

pillar. The weight evidently 

rested nearly, if not quite, equally 

on the two legs, and the posture Figure 1 
was stiffly erect. It is impossible 

to determine the direction in which the head was turned. 

2. Inventory 822 (Fig. 2). Found north of the Byzantine church 
of St. John. Male figure, lacking head and all below waist. H. 
0.63 m., W. at break 0.53 m., D. at break 0.275m. The costume 
consists of a sleeved tunic and a long chlamys as in the preceding 
figure but here the chlamys seems to be of much heavier material 
than before. It is difficult to say how far this difference is in the 
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garment and how far in the method of sculpture. The left arm 
hangs at the side, covered by the chlamys; the right is bent at the 
elbow and the hand is pressed against the breast. The hand holds 
an object identifiable, by comparison with consular diptychs, as a 
handkerchief (mappa). Just below the right elbow, on the side 
where the chlamys is open, is visible a broad girdle confining the 
tunic. The entire chlamys, both front and back, and a part of the 
tunic which would be partly concealed by the arm are left with 
the surface only roughly picked, as though by a pointed hammer. 
So far as the chlamys 
is concerned, this 
could be regarded as 
a method, not alto- 
gether ineffective, of 
rendering the rough 
texture of the gar- 
ment. The folds are 
very few and very 
simply indicated: 
there are two deep, 
straight grooves 
along the right side 
and one along the left 
side. Thesmall folds 
which would natural- 
ly appear on the breast 
above the right hand 
are also shown in 
simplified form. The 
back is a uniform 
rounded surface, ex- 
cept for cuttings which indicate that the block had previously been 
used as an architectural member. i 

3. Inventory 819 (Fig. 3 A-B). Found north of the church of 
St. John, near the west end of the Roman stoa; the upper fragment 
was built into a wall. Male figure, lacking the head, a piece from 
the left side at the knees, the front of the left foot and part of the 
plinth, but otherwise well preserved; broken in two pieces which 
join at the knees. H. of plinth 0.10 m., of figure 1.70 m.; W. at 
shoulders 0.47 m., D.0.31m. The costume, position and motive are 
the same as in the preceding figure; the only difference is that the 
mappa, instead of hanging from the hand, is gathered into a ball. 
The tunic ends approximately at the knees.' Across the back, 


1 It is sometimes assumed that in this costume there are two tunics, that the 
long sleeves belong to the one inside which reaches the ankles. Such a garment 
is certainly worn by the boy on the diptych in the Cathedral at Monza (Molinier, 


Ficure 2 
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just below the shoulders, there seems to be a cord; but there is no 
indication of its presence on the front or sides. On the feet are 
shoes. Apparently there is a separate compartment for the great 
toe. The left foot is set slightly to the side, indicating that the 
weight rests on the right leg, but this has no effect on the rigid erect- 
ness of the figure. 


Ficure 3 A-B 


The folds in the right sleeve are treated as in the preceding figure, 
and those of the tunic, visible on the right side, are rather less 
conventional in this statue. In the chlamys, however, a wholly 
different method is used. From the right arm on the breast almost 
to the bottom of the garment extend four precisely similar furrows: 
broad, shallow, parallel, and straight. Three of these begin at the 


Ivoires, pl. Il; ef. Dalton, Byzantine Archaeology, p. 194) and it is not impossible 
that it is intended in our figure, where the lower part of the leg is so roughly shaped 
that its covering, if any, cannot be determined. There are several representations 
of the costume, however, in which it seems quite certain that there is no long 
tunic; ¢.g., Dalton, op. cit. figs. 117 and 118; and Corippus (De Laudibus Justini II, 
100 ff. ) takes no account of it. On this costume see Meyer, Zwei antike Elfenbein- 
tafeln der k. Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen (Abh. bayr. Akad. XV, 1881) p. 29 and 
Jullian, Mél. Arch. Hist. II, 1882, pp. 8ff. 
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shoulder. They are separated and bounded by five flat ridges, 
slightly narrower than the furrows. At a short distance above the 
ground, this system abruptly breaks up into smaller and less con- 
ventional, though still stiffly vertical, folds. The end of the gar- 
ment, resting on the instep, is represented with some approach to 
naturalism. The part of the chlamys which covers the left arm 
shows a series of diagonal incisions, approximately parallel, which 
represent the folds resulting from the stretching of the garment over 
the arm. On the left side of the breast, and below the left hand, 
an attempt is made to represent the small folds which would appear 
in those places. Except for the cord, mentioned above, the back 
is a smoothly rounded surface. 

4. Inventory 925 (Fig. 4). The lower part of a draped figure, 
broken near the waist. H. of plinth 0.12 m.; W. 0.45 m.; D. 0.39 m. 
H. of figure as preserved 1.025 m. 
A chlamys and tunic are worn, as 
in the preceding figures, but here 
the tunic reaches the ankles. No 
belt is visible. The drapery is 
rendered in broad, shallow, straight 
folds as in 819; but in this figure 
they occur on the back as well as 
the front and continue without 
change of character to the bottom. 
Pointed shoes are worn; the feet 
are precisely parallel. Neither 
arm is visible on the part pre- 
served. The sex of the figure is 
not certain: the long chlamys was 
worn by women as well as by men, 
and the long undergarment is ap- 
propriate rather to women (though 
see note 1 on p. 254). This statue 
was made from an architectural 
beam, and the original rectangu- 

lar form is very little modified. 
It may first be considered whom 
the statues represent. As to the 
Figure 4 first and fourth there is no clue; 
but the handkerchiefs carried by 
the other two are familiar attributes of consuls. The principal 
remaining function of the consul, under the later empire, was to give 
the signal for the beginning of the games in the Hippodrome by 
throwing down the mappa circensis; and he naturally appeared in 
the exercise of this prerogative on the carved diptychs which were 
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sent out upon his assumption of the ancient dignity. If it may 
be inferred that our statues represent consuls, there is a terminus 
ante quem in the year 541: at that time Justinian abolished the 
consulate. The use of handkerchiefs in the acclamatio! and their 
occurrence in the hands of several dignitaries on the pedestal of the 
Theodosian obelisk? prove, however, that consuls were not the only 
men who carried handkerchiefs and could be represented holding 
them. Furthermore there is no consular diptych which shows the 
consul holding the handkerchief as in our statues: when the right 
hand is placed on the breast in the diptychs, it is empty. Finally 
it seems improbable that statues of consuls should be set up else- 
where than at Constantinople. It is probable that our figures 
represent the governors of the province of Achaea, who had their 
seat at Corinth; though No. 4, if really female, would almost cer- 
tainly be an empress. 

These four statues show, in the order given, successive steps 
away from classical style: there is a steady increase in the hieratic 
rigidity and conventionalism which are associated with the term 
‘“‘Byzantine.”” The steps are so distinct as to indicate that the order 
is chronologically correct, though they cannot be relied upon for 
the determination, either positively or relatively, of the intervals 
of time separating the various statues. Their dates must be estab- 
lished through comparison with other monuments. A fruitful 
comparison is hardly possible except with figures wearing the long 
chlamys, since even the strongest tendency toward conventionalism 
could not produce such folds as occur in Figures 3 and 4 in any gar- 
ment not falling straight from the shoulder. And even in the 
chlamys it makes a difference when the left side is lifted to allow the 
hand freedom, as in No. 1, and does not fall freely as in Nos. 3 and 
4 and probably No. 2. 

This costume, which was the common one for Byzantine dignita- 
ries in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, hardly occurs earlier 
than the fourth. Statues illustrating it are naturally few: I know 
only three outside Corinth. Two of them are in the museum at 
Constantinople. They were found with, and in style resemble, 
another figure in the same museum * which Mendel plausibly identi- 
fies as Valentinian II (375-392), and he is doubtless right in assigning 
to them also a date near the end of the fourth century. 

One (No. 507) has almost exactly the position which has been 
assumed for our No. 1; the only difference is that in our figure the 

1 See Daremberg-Saglio s.v. 

2 J.HS. XXIX, 1909, pp. 65-67, figs. 4 and 6; the drawing in Daremberg- 
Saglio l.c. is not accurate. 

3 Mendel, Catalogue des Sculptures II, nos. 507 and 508; no. 507 also in Wulff, 


Altchristliche u. Byzantinische Kunst p. 153, fig. 147. 
4 Mendel, op. cit. II, no. 506; Wulff, op. cit. p. 152, fig. 144. 
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left forearm slopes down, while in No. 507 it is nearly horizontal. 
The right hand is empty. In the arrangement of the folds the two 
figures may appear to stand on approximately the same level; in 
some points our No. 1 is closer to classical style. The chlamys is 
evidently composed of heavy material in No. 507; its folds would 
naturally be more regular than in a thin garment such as is appar- 
ently worn by our No. 1. But the folds are deeper in No. 507; it 
does not show such reluctance to mar the smooth surface of the 
block. The weight rests distinctly on one leg, and the figure is by 
no means so rigid as our No. 1. The second statue in Constanti- 
nople (No. 508) is more free in posture than No. 507. This is 
noticeable in the distribution of weight, in the positions of the hands, 
and in the head which is turned to one side. Hence the difference 
between it and the figure in Corinth is still more marked. A com- 
parison of either with our No. 2 naturally shows a very great differ- 
ence, which is the more clear because both chlamydes are of heavy 
material. 

The third statue which can be compared with our group is in 
Ravenna; it is known to me only. by the drawing in Reinach’s 
Répertoire de la Statuaire (III, 180, 1). It lacks the head and the 
legs below the knees. It is interesting because apparently—one 
cannot be sure from the drawing—the right hand, having approxi- 
mately the same position as in our statues, holds a handkerchief. 
The general style appears to be considerably earlier than that of the 
figures in Constantinople. 

It will not be out of place to mention also another figure in Con- 
stantinople.!. This statue, headless and lacking parts of the arms 
and legs, has virtually the same costume as in the figure called 
Valentinian II, but shows increased conventionalism in the treat- 
ment of drapery and in the rigidity of the figure; hence Mendel 
reasonably assigns it to the fifth century. The difference in cos- 
tume renders accurate comparison with our figures impossible; but 
one receives the impression that the sculptor of the statue in Con- 
stantinople had still, comparatively speaking, a good deal of feeling 
for the variations of light and shade in drapery. Our No. 1 should 
be considerably later. 

Among free sculptures, then, there is none to be found in which 
the advance of “‘ Byzantinism” is so marked as in even the earliest of 
our four figures. Turning now to reliefs, we find in the pedestal of 
the Theodosian obelisk in Constantinople ? a dated monument. At 


1 Mendel, op. cit. III, no. 1112. 

.2 Dalton, Byzantine Archaeology, p. 144, with citations; Wulff, op. cit. p. 166 
and pl. XII; Diez-Gliick, Ali-Konstantinopel, pl. IX; ef. Wace, in Companion to 
Latin Studies (1921) p. 572. Ilhustrations of the four sides are published by Wace 
and Traquair, in IHS. XIX, 1909 pp. 60-69; the west side better in Wulff, 
op. cit. p. 167, fig. 163. 
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least the erection of the obelisk is dated to 390;' and it was gen- 
erally supposed that the same date would serve for the sculptures of 
the pedestal. But Wace has suggested that the pedestal belongs to 
the time of Constantine. Dalton seems disposed to follow him, 
while Wulff retains the Theodosian date. The importance of the 
subject in this connection is sufficient to justify a brief consideration 
of the question. 

The base on which the obelisk rests, including other members 
along with the sculptured pedestal, is pieced together in a way that 
might suggest a change of plan; and, since the Latin inscription seems 
to indicate an earlier unsuccessful attempt to erect the obelisk, it 
may be considered that the original design of the base, as prepared 
for that attempt, was later altered by the addition of the sculptured 
pedestal when the obelisk was actually set up. This hypothesis is 
acutely advocated by Wace and Traquair, but it is evidently un- 
favorable to the theory of a Constantinian date: if the sculptured 
pedestal was added just before the actual erection, the presumption 
is that it was made then. On the other hand, if the whole base was 
originally planned as it now appears, it is not therefore necessary 
to consider the pedestal materially earlier, since the Latin inscription 
gives no clue to the interval between the two attempts. The words 
del xOovi xeipevov &x0s of the Greek inscription probably refer not 
to this interval, but to the period before any attempt was made. 

On two sides of the pedestal the emperor is represented with 
three companions, usually regarded as the wife and two sons of 
Theodosius. The three figures are similarly costumed, however, 
and Wace thinks that they are the three sons of an emperor: if so, 
Constantine is the only possible emperor. In the first place, 
the long chlamys was worn by women as well as by men;? and 
the coiffure of the disputed figure, on the west side, is different 
from that of the other two subordinate figures. Grosvenor? is 
doubtless right in saying that a crown is worn. It seems quite 
possible that the figure is female but if it be considered male, it can 
easily be explained. The votive shield of Theodosius in Madrid,‘ 
dated 388, shows the emperor seated between two smaller figures 
who, however, also sit on thrones. These figures are almost cer- 
tainly Valentinian II and Arcadius, the two Augusti then associated 
with Theodosius, rather than his two sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
Valentinian might equally well be present on the pedestal. What- 
ever the sex of the figure on the emperor’s left, it has a place in the 
family of Theodosius. 


1 By Marcellinus Comes. This author is accessible to me only through the 
citation in C.J.G. IV, 8612. Is there a statement of his which justifies Wulff 
(l.c.) in saying that the obelisk was brought to Constantinople by Julian? 

2 Dalton, op. cit. p. 684; cf. fig. 128. 

3 The Hippodrome of and its Still Existing Monuments, 


* Dalton, op. cit. p. 569, fig. 356, with citations; Wulff, op. cit. p. 197, fig. 190. 
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The style of the sculpture is thought by Wace to indicate a Con- 
stantinian date. This opinion seems to rest only on the assumption 
that skill in sculpture declined steadily and hence must have been 
distinctly less under Theodosius than under Constantine—a some- 
what bold assumption. The three portraits in Constantinople, 
which were mentioned above, show no inferiority to Constantinian 
portraits; and the fragments of the column of Arcadius,! though too 
slight to give much information on style, do not suggest a par- 
ticularly advanced stage of decadence in contrast to the Diocletianic 
and Constantinian sculptures of the arch of Constantine. These 
latter sculptures, along with those of the arch of Galerius in Saloniki, 
are our most certain evidence for the style of the time of Constan- 
tine. They show no particular resemblance in style to the reliefs 
of the pedestal, nor does the same imperial costume occur in them. 
In both respects the best analogy is found in the votive shield in 
Madrid, a work certainly Theodosian. 

There is no sound reason, then, for referring the pedestal to the 
time of Constantine. On the other hand, the pedestal is well 
adapted to its present use and there is no indication that it was used 
or designed for any other. It is intrinsically improbable that it was 
so used and that the monument to which it belonged, which would 
be an elaborate one of the venerated Constantine, was demolished; 
or that the pedestal, having been prepared for some purpose not 
fulfilled, remained unused and substantially intact for some sixty 
years. Finally, if it really had been decorated with portraits of 
Constantine and his family, one would expect that new heads would 
have been substituted by Theodosius, as was done in the arch of 
Constantine. 

On the whole, we may confidently accept the traditional date for 
the pedestal. The figures, which stand out in high relief, are espe- 
cially adapted for comparison with our No. 1, because the chlamydes 
appear to be of thin material. Unfortunately no satisfactory photo- 
graphs have been published: it seems difficult to make them. But 
even from the illustrations, and much more clearly in the presence 
of the originals, it is evident that they retain vastly more of classical 
style than our No. 1. The drapery is far more real; the unvaried 
surface of the marble is not respected asin our statue. The difference 
is great: to judge from the comparison, there should be a difference 
of at least half a century between them. It may be worth while to 
call attention also to the analogy, in the heavy folds at the sides, 
between our second statue and a figure on the south side of the 
pedestal (one of the two standing in front of the imperial box). 

Among reliefs in metal, the votive shield in Madrid serves to con- 
firm the conclusions reached through consideration of the sculptured 


1 Mendel, op. cit. II, no. 660; III, nos. 1315-1316. 
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pedestal, and to suggest that style was fairly uniform in the reign of 
Theodosius. Then among a number of silver dishes illustrating the 
story of David, which were found in Cyprus, there are two which 
show our costume.! One, showing David before Saul, resembles in 
general design the shield of Theodosius; and the diminution in life, 
alike in the composition, the figures, and the drapery, is very notice- 
able. In the other dish, representing the marriage of David, there 
is a standing figure (Saul) who has his right hand on his breast, while 
his left hangs inside the chlamys, as in our second and third statues. 
The folds are few and shallow, and very conventional in comparison 
with the shield of Theodosius. In fact they represent a more ad- 
vanced stage of ‘ Byzantinism”’ than our first statue; one would 
naturally place them between Nos. 1 and 2, though nearer to the 
former. There is no evidence by which to determine the exact date 
of these dishes, but Dalton very reasonably assigns them to the 
sixth century. 

There are extant many ivory carvings from the fifth and sixth 
centuries from which, in the absence of contemporary sculpture in 
stone, can be derived a certain amount of evidence for the develop- 
ment of style. The long series of consular diptychs? is especially 
interesting in this respect, because many of them can be dated 
exactly. It is difficult, however, to find in them much evidence for 
the chronology of our statues, primarily because the long chlamys, 
which is so important for the peculiar style of the later figures, is not 
usually worn on the diptychs: the regular consular costume is the 
toga contabulata. The diptychs of Felix (428, Rome) and of Clemen- 
tinus (513, Constantinople) are the only two of certain date which 
show the long chlamys. I have found no illustration of either.* 
Of undated diptychs there are three, all usually dated near the 
beginning of the fifth century, which show the chlamys;‘ in none of 
them is there any trace of the peculiar style of our later statues or 
any particular resemblance to No. 1. 

A fourth ° is of some interest because of the treatment of the left 
arm, which is seen under the chlamys much as in our No. 3. This 
diptych is considered by Graeven * to belong to the first quarter 

1 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 572 ff., figs. 61 and 358. 

2 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 196-202, with citations; Wulff, op. cit. pp. 192-196. 

3 The leaf of the diptych of Felix which contains the figure with a chlamys is 
lost. It seems that there is an illustration of the diptych of Clementinus in 
Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana I, fig. 338. 

4In Monza cathedral: Dalton, op. cit. p. 194; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Diptychon, 
fig. 2458; Toesca, Storia dell’Arte Italiana, p. 322, fig. 195. Of Probianus, in 
Berlin: Molinier, /voires, no. 50; Daremberg-Saglio l.c. fig. 2457; Meyer, Zwei 
antike Elfenbeintafeln (Abh. bayr. Akad. XV, 1881), pl. Il. In the Bargello at 
Florence: Dalton, op. cit. p. 195, fig. 117. 


5 In the cathedral at Halberstadt: Dalton, op. cit. figs. 118 and 7; Meyer, op. cit. 
no. 4; the diptych is illustrated completely in Von Sybel, Christliche Antike II, 


fig. 68. 
6 Gétt. gel. Anz. 1897, p. 58. 
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of the fifth century. It seems certain, at all events, that it -was 
made before the dissolution of the western empire, since two figures, 
seated between personifications of Rome and Constantinople, can 
only be the two emperors. The general style of the figures has little 
resemblance to that of our figures. 

In general it is doubtful whether much information as to sculp- 
tural style could be derived from the ivories, which, as products of 
a minor art so much practiced by the Byzantines, naturally devel- 
oped a style of their own, Even in an example so late as ca. 600! 
there is little to remind one of our statues. Another of about the 
same time? shows decided conventionalism of a different sort. 
Such a masterpiece of the tenth or eleventh century as the Harba- 
ville triptych,* in which our costume appears, shows no trace of 
the rigid style of the statues. Ivories of the late sixth century, 
made in the vicinity of the capital and containing figures clad in 
the chlamys, might afford better stylistic analogies; but no such 
ivories are known to me. It is probable a priori that as sculpture 
became rare and, relatively to other arts, poor, its influence on the 
style of the craftsmen declined and ceased; it would rather itself feel 
the influence of the major art then in its glory—mosaic. Our secular 
costume does not occur very frequently in mosaics, but there are 
several examples which show a style much more closely related to 
that of our statues than anything previously mentioned. 

The earliest appearance of the chlamys in mosaic is probably on 
a figure in 8S. Maria Maggiore.* These mosaics are not later than 
432-440, and perhaps belong to the fourth century, though on this 
point opinions differ widely. The figure in question shows nothing 
of the conventionalism of the statues; the garment falls in a manner 
less suggestive of No. 1 than of the later ones, merely because the 
material is evidently heavy. 

Among the mosaics of 8. Vitale in Ravenna are two scenes ° show- 
ing dignitaries of the court in attendance upon Justinian and Theo- 
dora. The costumes correspond perfectly to those of our statues, 
and the long, straight, regular folds show the same general style as 
in the third and fourth; it is the first time, in the series of works that 
have been mentioned, that this style has appeared. But it is not so 
extreme in the mosaics of 8. Vitale as in our statues: the folds are 
not altogether parallel, nor of the same width, nor of such uniform 

1 Strzygowski, Hell. u. kopt. Kunst in Alexandria, p. 79, fig. 55; Dalton, op. cit. 

212 


P's Dalton, op. cit. p. 211, fig. 127. 

3 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 227 f. with references; Michel, Histoire de l’ Art, I, 1, p. 270, 
fig. 155. 

“ Toesca, op. cit. p. 172, fig. 101. For general discussion see Dalton, op. cit. pp. 


338 ff., with references; Toesca, op. cit. pp. 170 ff. 
5 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 355 ff. with ne bag . p. 415, figs. 314 and 
121; 


. cit 
361; Toesca, op. cit. pp. 197 ff., figs. 120 an fia Seta, Religion and Art, 


figs. 189 and 190. 
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character throughout their length. §S. Vitale was dedicated in 547; 
if it were certain that the style of sculpture was parallel with that 
of mosaic and that both developed uniformly, that date would be a 
terminus post quem for the two latest of the Corinthian statues. 

The mosaics of S. Demetrius in Saloniki! belong to two periods: 
one group to about the middle of the seventh century, the other to 
the sixth. Practically all of the earlier set were destroyed in the 
fire of 1917, but fortunately they had been published in large part. 
In a panel of the earlier series is found the clearest analogy to the 
style of the statues: the folds of the chlamys are straight, parallel, 
and of practically uniform width,? and the width is about the same, 
relatively to the size of the figures, as in the statues. In the later 
mosaics of 8. Demetrius* the style is not very different; but the 
folds are usually wider, and seem to be mere marks; in the complete 
absence of life and function they seem to surpass even the drapery 
of our statues. 

Folds similar to these are found in the mosaics of the late seventh 
century in S. Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna; ‘* they are wider and 
hence less suggestive of our statues. On the other hand a mosaic 
of the middle of the century, in the chapel of 8. Venantius in Rome,' 
shows the chlamys in a quite different manner. This is probably to 
be regarded as provincial lack of style; it is the beginning of the 
barbarism which prevails in Roman mosaics of the ninth century. 

The influence of mosaics was of course felt in illuminated man- 
uscripts. There is a good example of the peculiar style of the 
statues in the Gospel at Rossano.6 The chlamys here is perhaps 
more suggestive of the Corinthian statues than in any of the mosaics: 
the folds are not only vertical and geometrically regular in every 
respect, but give the impression of complete rigidity, as though 
carved in stone. It is not improbable that the artist was actually 
influenced by sculptures similar to those at Corinth. The date of 
this gospel is not known and is much disputed; it has been placed 
in every century from the fifth to the eighth. 

Even though this miniature may have felt the direct influence of 
sculpture, the origin of this sort of drapery is unquestionably to be 
found elsewhere. It was noted above that such stiff vertical lines 
could not occur, whatever might be the tendency of style, except in a 
certain sort of garment; it is equally true that no garment would be so 


1 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 378 ff.; Diehl-Tourneau-Saladin, Les Monuments chrétiens 
de Salonique, pp. 61-117. 

2 Diehl-Tourneau-Saladin, op. cit. pl. XXXII, 2; Dalton, op. cit. fig. 

3 Diehl-Tourneau-Saladin, op. cit. XXIX, XXXII, 1 and 2° SOCXIV 2; 
Boissonas, Salonique et ses basiliques, pl. 36. 

4 Dalton, op. cit. p. 364, fig. 216; Wulft, op. cit. p. 441, fig. 375. 

5 Toesca, op. cit. p. 222, fig. 139. 

6 Dalton, op. cit. Pp. 452 ff., with references; Michel, Histoire de l’ Art, I, 1, p. 230, 
fig. 127; Wulff, op. cut . p. 302, fig. 282. 
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represented except as the result of extraordinary influence from some 
quarter. This extraordinary influence is found in mosaic. 

The impassive saints who constitute the typical themes of mosaic 
are not supposed or desired to be suggestive of flesh and blood: they 
are rather symbols of spiritual sanctity or personifications of theo- 
logical concepts. Frigid remoteness was rather a desirable quality 
in such bloodless figures; loftiness and dignity were required at all 
costs. In this spirit were produced the tall and impressive figures in 
Byzantine churches. They are made great, as works of art, by the 
glowing color, which may combine with the most rigid lines in a 
decorative pattern of solemn magnificence. 

In such an art stiff and vertical lines are altogether appropriate; 
the mosaics of 8. Demetrius, in which are found the best analogies 
for our figures, were as highly esteemed as any product of Byzantine 
art, or as any mosaic of any age. A style proper to one art may 
be transferred to another: it is this process which produced the 
manner seen in our third and fourth statues. Deprived of the as- 
sistance of color, reduced to natural size, and brought near the 
observer, the statues have only a lifeless stiffness instead of the 
solemn dignity of the mosaics. It may be that they were formerly 
colored, though no traces remain: carved ivories of the period had 
color, though in less need of it. But even so the effect cannot have 
been good. 

The comparisons which have been made with various monuments 
serve to establish approximately the chronology of our figures, 
though precision is impossible. The first belongs to the late fifth 
century, the other three to the sixth; unless the fourth statue is 
so late as the beginning of the seventh century. It is impossible, 
of course, to conclude certainly, from the few examples available for 
comparison, that the two latest statues are later than the mosaics 
of S. Vitale, earlier than the later series in S. Demetrius and con- 
temporary with the earlier set in the same church; but this chro- 
nology would certainly not be much in error. No. 2, as transitional 
between the first and the last two, would belong to the earlier part 
of the sixth century. 

Inasmuch as this peculiar style would appear earlier in mosaic 
than in sculpture, the last two statues could reasonably be assigned 
to the seventh century. On the other hand it is reasonable, in view 
of the rarity of sculpture at that time, to consider that statues 
would most naturally be set up only at a time when conditions were 
altogether favorable. The reign of Justinian was such a time, when 
many cities of the realm were embellished, and probably the dis- 
order of the succeeding years was not felt so much in Greece as in the 
capital. But the Slavonic incursions in the reign of Heraclius must 
have left little opportunity or desire for works of art. 
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The earliest of our four figures is about seventy-five years later 
than the latest Romano-Byzantine statue known to exist outside 
Corinth. It is in this that their interest lies. Unfortunately no 
heads were found that could possibly belong to them; none, indeed, 
that seemed to be later than the fourth century. An idea of what 
the heads were like may be formed from the female heads published 
by Delbriick,! which belong to the sixth century. The same author 
has identified a head in Venice,? on apparently irrefragable evidence, 
as Justinian II (705-711). These heads and the statues in Corinth 
are the only materials which illustrate the free sculpture of the 
empire in the sixth-seventh centuries. 

1 Rém. Mitt. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 310-352. 

2 Rém. Mitt. X XIX, 1914, pp. 71-89. 
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THE TRADITIONAL SITE OF CICERO’S TUSCULANUM 


In 1911 the available evidence for determining the site of Cicero’s 
villa at Tusculum was excellently presented by the French scholar, 
R. Cagnat.! He favored the site of the colline delle Ginestre, while 
he frankly stated that there was not conclusive evidence for any 
definite site. In rejecting, for reasons that seemed to him ade- 
quate, the site of the monastery at Grottaferrata (La Badia di 
Grottaferrata) he omitted to mention a tradition in favor of this 
location. Probably the reason for the omission is that T. Ashby, 
in a paper? which appeared a year before Cagnat’s study, had as- 
serted that the tradition probably grew up in the time of Cardinal 
Bessarione who became commendatory abbot in August, 1462.* 
And it is known that mention is made of the monastery as built on 
the site of Cicero’s villa in a paper‘ concerning a visit of Pope Pius 
II to the place on May 30, 1463. 

But Ashby’s idea as to the origin of the tradition can ‘not be 
accepted, for I have found mention of it in a work of Flavius Blon- 
dus, Jtalia Illustrata,> published in manuscript in 1453, some ten 
years before the time of Cardinal Bessarione. Blondus wrote: 
Ostendunt etiam nunc monasterium sancte marie de Gripta ferrata in 
villa ciceronis tusculana edificatum.’ In a later book, Roma Trium- 
phans, published in manuscript early in 1460, Blondus repeats the 
information in giving a list of Cicero’s villas: Tusculanam: in qua 
nunc decimo ab urbe milliario gripte ferrate grecum extat monasterium.” 
It may be noted here that Blondus addressed the work, Roma 
Triumphans, to Pope Pius II, and the fact suggests that the writer 
who told of this pope’s visit to the monastery may well have been 
using information from Blondus as the source of his own remark. 

Where Blondus got his information is not known. However the 
fact that he mentions the monastery-site throws the tradition well 
back into the fifteenth century. It is even possible that we have to 
do with a genuine tradition inherited by the Middle —_ from Ro- 
man times. 


1 Journal des Savanis, 1911 (9, 4), pp. 145-152, Le Tusculanum de Cicéron. 
2 Papers of the British School at Rome V, 1910, Classical Topography of the Roman 


Campagna, p. 235. 
3 A. Rocchi, anes di peepee, Roma, 1904, p. 36. 


4A. Rocchi, op , p. 35 
5 On the yes ol | the publication of Blondus’ works see Alfred Masius, Flavio 


Blondo, oo pp. 52-57. 
Cod. Vat. Lat. 1945, Italia Illustrata, Regio Latina, fol. 36. 
7 Ottob. Lat. 1127, Liber VIIII, fol. 13 v., and Ottob. Lat. 1917. 
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A DAEDALID IN THE SKIMATARI MUSEUM! 


A GENERATION ago it was customary for scholars to place very 
little credence in the traditions and legends of the ancient Greeks 
which dealt with the civilization of their predecessors in Aegean lands. 
Little by little, however, archaeological discoveries have verified the 
main points of many of these so-called myths and fables. Heinrich 
Schliemann found Mycenae and Troy, Sir Arthur Evans, the palace 
of Minos in Crete, thus laying bare the material evidence to sub- 
stantiate that of literature. 

One of the most popular figures of Greek legend was Daedalus, 
the mythical founder of Greek sculpture, whom the Athenians in 
their eagerness to claim as one of themselves, included in their 
ancestral tree as a grandson of Erechtheus. The story that gives him 
a Cretan origin and tells of his journeys into Sicily and the Pelo- 
ponnesus with his pupils is more strongly supported by recent dis- 
coveries, since the examples of early archaic sculpture found in these 
districts show a surprising relation to one another and no connection 
with early plastic art in Attica. By removing the outer cloak of 
heroic adventures woven by poets about the name of Daedalus, we 
find that it covers not only the output of one master but that of a 
whole generation of anonymous sculptors who were itinerant artists, 
travelling from place to place, carrying their primitive tools with 
them and carving, on a uniform type, the sacred images for the 
temples. These were almost invariably a standing nude male figure 
or a draped female figure either standing or seated. 

In Pausanias’ day,? the following statues were attributed to 
Daedalus: two in Boeotia; the image of Heracles at Thebes and that 
of Trophonius at Lebadea; two in Crete; a Britomartis at Olous 
and an Athena at Cnossus; a small wooden image of Aphrodite in 
Delos, supposed to have been carried there from Crete; the offerings 
of the Argives in the Heraeum at Olympia; a figure brought from 
Omphace to Gela in Sicily; a Heracles in Pisa;* another on the bor- 
ders between Messenia and Arcadia‘ and an Artemis at Monogissa 
in Caria.5 Older scholars have been inclined to believe that these 
statues were connected by tradition with Daedalus merely because 
of their great antiquity, since he was the earliest sculptor known by 
name. It is surprising, however, that in the places mentioned 
above, Crete, Arcadia, Boeotia and Sicily, archaic statues have been 


1 This is sometimes called the Tanagra Museum; the collection is in the modern 
village of Skimatari near the site of ancient Tanagra. 

2 Paus. IX, 40, 3 

8 Apollod. ITI, 6, 3. 

* Paus. VIII, 35, 2. 

5 Steph. Byz. s.v. uovdyia. 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XXVIII (1924), No. 3. 
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found that are closely akin in type and differ widely from the early 
archaic work of Asia Minor and the eastern islands. In this group 
those from Crete are the earliest in style, while those in the Pelo- 
ponnesus are either similar or slightly more advanced, with the 
Boeotian examples showing further development. It would appear, 
then, that the revival of plastic art began in Crete during the sev- 
enth century B.c., a date which has been determined by architec- 
tural remains contemporary with the sculpture at Prinias,' and from 
Crete was carried in one direction into Sicily and also to the Pelo- 
ponnesus. A little later, following the prehistoric trade route 
northward, this Cretan influence crossed to Boeotia, leaving Attica 
and the islands of the Aegean to develop their sculpture under Ionic 
influence.” 

We must not expect to find extant many of these primitive zoana 
or cult statues, for some were of wood and thus perished, while the 
stone images were often replaced in the rebuilding of the temples by 
more modern figures in marble. Each one that is discovered is, 
therefore, valuable in helping to establish the details of the type, 
and for that reason I have considered it worth while to study the 
interesting but somewhat damaged female bust from Skimatari. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the Daedalic type are well 
exemplified in a female bust found near Eleutherna in Crete and now 
in the Candia Museum (Fig. 1). The material is a coarse yellow 
poros common in that district and used in building the walls of the 
ancient city. The statue would seem therefore to be a work of local 
art, made by one of the earliest Cretan sculptors or Daedalids.* 
Unfortunately the figure is not complete, being broken a little 
below the girdle; the lower arms are also missing. The head shows 
a triangular shaped face with low forehead and flattened skull 
covered by thick, almost wiglike hair, arranged in three great 
masses—one reaching below the shoulders in the back and the others 
falling forward on each side of the face. In this statue the sculptor 
shows clearly the struggle with his material; his tools were very 
rudimentary consisting of a saw, a hammer, a chisel, and a pointed 
instrument to make the incised lines indicating details. The actual 
execution of the work is crude. The face is composed of a succession 
of intersecting planes instead of simple curves, while the lines of the 
body are all conventional and geometric. In compensation for this 
lack of naturalism the artist has tried to reproduce carefully every 
detail of the hair and the features as a child might do. The mouth 


1 Pernier, ha arcaici di Prinias,’’ Annuario d. R. Scuola Arch. di Atene, 
I, 1914, pp. 21-111 
2 In this paper I shall deal only with the draped female type from Crete and the 
mainland, leaving the nude male figures from these districts and the Sicilian 
examples for a later stud 
3 Joubin, Rev. Arch. XX, 1893, pp. 10-20, Pls. ITI-IV. 
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is much too large, with thick lips, the nose too big, and the eyes, 
greatly elongated, are not in the same plane, while the ears are 
too large and high and appear to be pushed forward by the hair, 
to which the sculptor has devoted his entire attention (Fig. 2). 
This is fastened above the temples by a band which encircles the 
head, and below this we have the three great masses mentioned 
above; these are divided into separate locks ending in points, eight 
of them in the back and four on each side of the face in front. The 


Ficure 1 FIGURE 2 
ELEUTHERNA Bust: Canpta MusEuM 


waving of the hair is naively indicated by straight lines cutting each 
other at right angles and forming a sort of squared-off surface. The 
same method is also used to represent the hair on the top of the head. 
Across the forehead, from ear to ear, are incised lines representing 
small curls divided into two groups by a central parting. 

The body is heavy and massive, very flat in the back but with a 
slight swelling at the height of the breasts in front, while the arms 
are placed somewhat forward as they would be if the hands rested on 
the knees. The clothing consists of a clinging, sack-like chiton, 
which moulds closely the rigid form of the body and the arms. The 
artist has tried to make up for this lack of naturalism by representing 
with great fidelity the embroideries on the garment. Above the 
chiton is a short cape or little mantle, fastened into the belt in the 
back and reaching only across the shoulders in front; the incised lines 
marking the edge of this cape may be traced across the shoulder and 
down the back of the right arm. This type of dress, as well as the 
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shape of the head and treatment of the hair, connects the Eleutherna 
figure with other works of the archaic period in the Candia Museum, 
such as the relief and the seated statue from the gateway of Prinias'! 
and the smaller relief of a throned deity from Mallia. The widely 
separated provenance of these show that they represent a well estab- 
lished model for cult statues throughout the island, possibly images 
of Rhea or Britomartis. 

It is not possible to discover any close analogies between these 
Cretan figures, with their square shoulders, heavy bodies, and 
straight, unsmiling mouths, and the poros sculptures on the 
Acropolis at Athens, with their sloping shoulders, slim bodies, egg- 
shaped heads, and archaic smiles. 
Near Tegea in Arcadia, however, 
where literary tradition? tells us 
that the Daedalids worked, a seat- 
ed female figure* has been found 
bearing a strong resemblance to 
the Cretan type, especiaily to the 
Eleutherna example. The ma- 
terial is the same, a coarse yellow 
poros, and the dimensions vary so 
little that the difference in the 
height of the bust of the two 
figures is only four centimetres. 
The face of the Arcadian statue is 
entirely gone, but the arrangement 
of the hair is identical with that 
of its Cretan prototype—the same 
eight pointed locks in the back and 
four on each side in the front, with 
the same method of representing 
the ripples of the hair by squared 
surfaces. The clothing again con- 
sists of a long tunic fitting the 
body like a sheath, while the edge 
of a short mantle appears on the 
left shoulder. This garment has 
been somewhat elaborated in the back where it ends in a point 
finished by a tassel and fringe. One must connect with this statue 
the small limestone statuette of unknown provenance in the Louvre, 
which has the same triangular face with low forehead, giving it a 
serious, obstinate expression quite different from the softer, more 


Ficure 3 
FreMALE Bust 1N SKIMATARI 
MusEeuM 


1 Pernier, op. cit., p. 60, fig. 23; p. 87, fig. 45. 
? Paus. VIII, 53, 7. 
’ Bérard, B.C.H. XIV, 1890, pp. 382-384; Pl. XI. 
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pleasing Ionian type. M. Picard! considers that this statuette 
belongs to our series of archaic female figures beginning in Crete 
early in the seventh century and continuing to the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. Since he believes it is nearer in style to the 
statue from Franko-Vrysi in Arcadia? and to the statuette from 
Mt. Ptoion*® than to the Cretan examples, he would attribute it to 
some Peloponnesian artisan who copied it from a better Cretan 
model or possibly to a Boeotian craftsman, since by the early sixth 
century Boeotia also was beginning to feel the influence of the 
sculptural technique of Crete. Thus we are brought back to the 
subject of our paper, the Daedalid in the Skimatari Museum 
(Fig. 3). 

In the words of the museum inventory‘ this fragment ‘‘ was found 
in the village of Liatani and consists of the upper part of an archaic 
female statue of poros, including the head and breasts.” It is 
thirty-five centimetres in height. Thus it is considerably smaller 
than the Eleutherna and Tegea busts, since the former measures 
fifty-eight centimetres and the latter four centimetres less. This 
difference in size would be accounted for by the fact that the above 
mentioned busts are from seated statues whereas the Skimatari 
fragment formed part of a standing figure. The shape of the face 
and head and the general proportions, however, show that she be- 
longs to this Daedalid group. The face itself is badly battered, the 
forehead, chin and nose are entirely gone and only slight traces of the 
mouth are left, with deep vertical cuts at the corners such as may be 
seen in the other examples of Creto-Peloponnesian work. The head 
is bent slightly forward on its rather full throat. The ears are high, 
with large lobes, and are placed too far forward. The top of the 
right ear is gone, and both ears are so badly worn that no details of 
modelling can be determined. The shoulders are broad and the 
body tapers in to the waist, where an incised line just above the 
break represents the girdle. The right shoulder is broken, but the 
left is almost perfect, as is the back, which is more rounded (Fig. 4) 
than that of the Eleutherna bust. There is no modelling of the 
breasts, but there is a decided slope out from the throat, then a 
slope back again to the waistline. This method results in great 
thickness at the line of the breasts, while the body is cut back quite 
flatly on each side under the arms. These are broken off about 
half way between the shoulders and elbows, and the front surface 
of the right arm also shows a considerable break, but the line of the 
cape can be seen plainly as it crosses the arms and turns down to- 


1R. Arch. XV, 1910, p. 92. 

2 National Museum, Athens, No. 6. 

3 National Museum, Athens, No. 4. 

‘ Konstas, Catalogue of Skimatari Museum, Completed Aug. 29, 1891, No. 1. 
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wards the girdle in the back. Deonna! considers that this is a con- 
ventionalized representation of the short sleeves of the chiton, but 
as the line quite obviously continues down to the waist in the back, 
it appears to conform more closely to that of the little mantles seen 
on the Eleutherna, Prinias, and Tegea figures. 


\ 


Figure 4. Bust SkrmaTart Museum: Back View 


Although the artist has made use of the same conventional 
costume—tight chiton and little mantle belted in at the back—his 
treatment of the hair shows an advance towards naturalism. It is 
no longer divided into little rectangles and finished off with pointed 
tassels but falls in a thick mane in the back, while the ripples are 
represented by horizontal grooves cut with bevelled edges such as 
we find on a bronze statuette of a boy from Delphi? and on a female 
statuette found in Boeotia,* belonging to the Tyszkiewicz Collection. 
A further change has taken place in the front locks, for although they 
are still very heavy and appear to push the ears forward by their 
weight (Fig. 5), they are now made into great rope-like twists 
marked by slanting grooves and rounded surfaces, not mere incised 
lines as in the Eleutherna and Tegea figures. A close analogy to 
this treatment is found on a stele coming from Locris near Malessina 

1R. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 190. 


? Perdrizet, B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 169-170; Pls. X, XI. 
+ Furtwiingler, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad., 1906, p. 472. 
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on the confines of Boeotia! which has a niche enclosing the head of a 
woman done in high relief (Fig. 6). She has the same flattened head, 
straight unsmiling mouth with deep lines at the corners, and identical 
rendering of the twisted locks of hair, although, to fit the shape of 
the niche, these have been subdivided into three curls on each side 
of the face. This representation of the front locks was not original 


Figure 5 
FEMALE Bust IN SKIMATARI MUSEUM: 
Front VIEW 


in Boeotia but was doubtless copied from a Cretan terracotta similar 
to that found at Praesos in Crete,’ since such objects were easily 
transported even as far as Boeotia. 

Another Boeotian monument that may be considered here is the 
gravestone of Dermys and Kitylos found not far from Skimatari near 
the ruins of ancient Tanagra.* As Deonna has pointed out these 
youths have the same type of head with short squat face, and I have 
found the same method of transition from neck to breast by the 
intersection of two planes and a similar rendering of the chest and 
flattening of the body beneath the arms, but I am unable to discover 
the similarity in the treatment of the hair to which Deonna refers.‘ 

1 Collignon, Mon. Piot, XX, 1912, pp. 28-30. 

? Forster, B.S.A. VIII, 1901-2, pp. 274-275; Pl. XIII, 1. 


3 Deonna, R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 190 ff. 
4 R. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 193. 
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The two men of the stele have their front locks represented by stiff, 
flat masses with horizontal groovings, while our female Daedalid 
has twisted locks rounded in contour. This change in treatment 
might perhaps place our figure slightly later in date, or possibly 
suggest a better artisan. These three monuments undoubtedly 
represent local Boeotian work of the early sixth century in imitation 


Figure 6. From Locris 


of Cretan or Creto-Peloponnesian models and illustrate the extent of 
the influence exerted in continental Greece by the art of the Daeda- 
lids. 

While Dermys and Kitylos and the head from Locris are funerary 
monuments it seems more probable that the Skimatari bust belonged 
to a cult statue, a standing figure similar in type to the original of 
copies such as the Prinias relief and the Auxerre statuette (Figs. 
7, 8) in the Louvre, which Collignon' considers to be a work of the 
Cretan school. Other copies of a closely related cult image are 
found among the terracottas and carved ivories? from the sanctuary 
of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. According to the pottery found with 
these, they would be dated as early as the seventh century B.c.,° 
but since their style of hair, like that of the Auxerre statuette, is 


1 Mon. Piot, XX, 1912, pp. 1-38. 
? B.S.A., XIII, 1906-7, figs. 18a and 32. 
3 Dawkins, B.S.A, XIII, 1906-7, pp. 94 and 106. 
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earlier than the Boeotian type,! the latter would be placed in the 
sixth century. 

It appears evident, then, that in the seventh century Crete was . 
an important artistic centre and that the name of Daedalus may well 
represent an entirely real school and a definite form of art which by 


FIGurE 7 Figure 8 
AUXERRE STATUETTE 


the end of the century was carried over to the Peloponnesus. 
Whether we accept the tradition literally and believe that Cretan 
artists crossed into Laconia and Arcadia or prefer to say that Pelo- 
ponnesian sculptors went to study in Crete, we must admit that 
Cretan art exercised the predominating influence en the birth of 
Peloponnesian and Boeotian sculpture, establishing the type which 
later became known as Doric. 


‘ Cf. Furtwingler, Miinch. Sitzb., 1906, pp. 469 ff. 
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A NEOLITHIC SAYING AND AN AESOP’S FABLE 


In Carl Halm’s collection of Aesop’s Fables (Leipzig, 1863) 
No. 308, ‘Epuijs (No. 44 of Corais’s collection) is the 
story of a woodcutter who, having’ dropped his axe into a river, re- 
fuses to accept the gold and silver ones that Hermes offers him in 
exchange. He asks only to have his own restored to him, and is 
rewarded for his honesty by the gift of the three axes. Other wood- 
cutters having heard of this adventure, pretend to have lost their 
axes in the same river, and call for an axe of gold. Hermes indignant 
refuses to restore even theirown. Then follows a moral to the effect 
that, in the eyes of the Divine, honesty is the best policy. 

But in addition to this well-known version, there is another that in 
Halm’s collection bears the number 308b, and the title Tewpyds xai 
mworayos. In this variant, a peasant, walking by the river, let his 
axe or rather his axe-head (déiva) fall into the water. Hearing his 
lament, the River itself appears and there ensues the same scene of 
temptation, honest denial and reward as in the preceding version. 
Another man of the fields hearing of this, and wishing to enjoy the 
River’s munificence, does what the others did. He jumps at the of- 
fer of the golden axe, and meets with a stern refusal. Then the 
honest peasant, seeing the disappointed schemer, tells him: od« dei 
rorapos ativas dépa, “It is not every time that the River brings azes.”’ 

Now on comparing these two versions, we are struck by several in- 
teresting facts that point to the more archaic character of the second. 
In the first place, the hero in 308b is no longer a ‘“‘woodcutter,”’ which 
smacks of a kind of professional specialization, but a plain man of the 
soil. Inthe second place, the lost tool is not an axe complete with its 
handle, réXexus, not the two-edged axe for felling trees, but ativa 
that is properly an ‘axe-head.’ Thirdly, the divine agent is not 
Hermes but the River itself into which the axe was dropped. Fi- 
nally—and this point seems to us to be the most striking and rich in 
conclusions—instead of the somewhat flat-footed and optimistic 
moral of the first version, we meet with a terse saying: ‘‘/t is not every 
time that the River brings axes.” It is especially in this connection 
that we may conjecture that we have to deal with a truly archaic 
form of the tale. Indeed if we give a little reflection to that last 
sentence, we realize that it is in all probability the whole nucleus, the 
original idea around which as it were, the tale gravitates, or better 
still around which it has crystallized. The situation strikes us as 
strangely plain and clear. Primitive man must have found some- 
times in the river, axe-heads, evidently of stone, such as the fancy of 
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the corrosive action of the streams will produce at times, and which 
are even today a source of confusion for the archaeologist and the 
anthropologist. Such lucky finds spared the neolithic man much 
work, and may we not surmise that a saying such as this one: “Jt is 
not every time that the River brings axes’’ represents a very natural 
generalization, and the most direct form of a proverb? In our vari- 
ant, the object, the aéiva is precisely what we may expect in this 
hypothesis, what may naturally be found shaped in the bed of a 
river, an ‘‘axe-head’’—not the more elaborate ré\exus of the other 
version. But the axes of precious metals are probably accessories 
belonging to an ulterior stage of the tale, accretions added by ages 
in which the primeval dagiva of stone was no longer in use, by ages 
in which the primitive saying as it stood would have had no meaning. 
The story was elaborated in explanation of the saying. 

If we are right we have here, represented by the version 308b of 
the Aesopic fables, a clear case of the way in which a tale grew out of 
a simple and immediate kernel: a prehistoric proverb. It would be 
too sweeping a statement to say that all fables must have grown that 
way. But it is at least worthy of mention to find one instance in 
which one fable did. We shall some day offer to the readers of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY other such instances—if only 
the River brings us other axes to grind! 

Lovts Cons 
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GREEK VASES IN THE GALLATIN COLLECTION 
[PLates VIII IX] 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art has on temporary exhibition as 
a loan a number of fine Greek vases from the collection of Mr. Albert 
Gallatin. Through the courtesy of Mr. Gallatin and the kindness 
of Miss Richter of the Museum, I am enabled to publish this inter- 
esting group of vases, together with others in the collection which 
include excellent specimens of the Greek potter’s art and designs 
by well known masters.! 

The earliest vase in the group in question is a column crater of the 
early archaic period? (Fig. I). On the obverse, Theseus is repre- 


Ficure 1. THESEUS AND THE MARATHONIAN BULL 


1 I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. Gallatin for his generous permission to 
publish the vases and for the photographs and information so kindly furnished me. 
To Miss Richter I am indebted in innumerable ways; in fact, the article was 
written at her suggestion. I should like also to thank Mr. Beazley for permission 
to include some of his attributions and for his generosity in allowing me to refer 
to unpublished material in his possession. 

2 The vase appears in two Hétel Drouot Sales catalogues, Collections de Dr. B. et 
de M. C. Mai 1910, No. 158, Pl. XIX, with two views. Here the design was 
attributed to Euphronius and the vase was said to have come from Cumae. A 
reproduction is also found in the Catalogue, Objets d’art antique, No. 58, Pl. III 
(reverse side B). The crater was purchased by Mr. Gallatin in the Drouot sale 
in June 1922. H. 32 cm.; gr. w. 29.50 cm. 
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sented in combat with the Marathonian bull; on the reverse is a 
scene which we should like to connect with the exploits of Theseus, 
but which seems more safely described as a combat between a Greek 
god or hero and a giant. The vase distinctly falls within the period 
when Greek artists began to show a desire to twist the human body 
into strange and contorted positions. This tendency was probably 
due to the influence of the wall painter, Cimon of Cleonae, who is 
said to have invented foreshortening. It arose at a time when 
Greek artists were breaking away from the primitive memory 
pictures of earlier days and were turning their attention to direct 
observation of the nude in action. The inauguration of the Panath- 
enaic games under Pisistratus must have encouraged the study 
of nature at first hand. This movement culminated in the las‘ 


Figure 2. ComBat oF A GREEK HERO AND A GIANT 


quarter of the century in the remarkable innovations of Cimon. 
The bent figure of Theseus has involved our artist in an attempt at 
linear foreshortening. This he has attacked cheerfully if unsuccess- 
fully. The two curving lines of the backbone have given him some 
pleasure as lines and they indicate a twisted position, of which the 
exact nature is at first difficult to comprehend. The reverse shows 
the same fondness for new and violent poses (Fig. 2). The repre- 
sentation of a back view has caused the painter some difficulty, 
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evidence of which is seen in the marking of the dorsal line and shoul- 
der blades. Most remarkable is the giant’s attitude, which reveals 
a pronounced interest in anatomical detail. Whether the scene 
depicts Ares attacking a giant, or Achilles and some opponent, i 

more difficult to determine. Theseus is customarily shown without 
a helmet except in contests with the Amazons, so that he is probably 
to be excluded from consideration. Whoever the participants may 
be, the outcome is certain; the Greek has dealt his enemy a mortal 
blow, as is proven by the eye of the giant. Additional details of 
interest on the vase are to be found in the tree introduced to show 
that the scene is out of doors, and used as a space filler; in the fore- 
shortened shield with grapes (?) as a device, and in the numerous in- 
scriptions which seem to suggest the names, Theseus and Mimas, 
but which are evidently meaningless. The letters on the shield 
may refer to Ares. The scene is probably to be interpreted as a 
combat between Ares and a giant. An oenochoe in the British 
Museum with black figures on a white ground has a design similar 
to ours (B 617). On the rim of the mouth is a procession of animals 
consisting of stags alternating with panthers. The painter of this 
vase may have been a worker in the atelier of Pamphaeus. The vase 
shows certain analogies in style with a cylix in Boston.! 

A second vase in the series has been assigned by Beazley to the 
painter of the Yale oenochoe, though it is superior to the usual level 
of his work and apparently belongs to his later manner.? It is a 
Nolan amphora with twisted handles.* The design is bordered 
below by two meanders followed by red cross squares. The main 
scene represents a nude youth with a mantle over his arm drawing his 
sword on a fleeing woman (Fig. 3). Whether it is Orestes threaten- 
ing Hermione or Clytaemnestra, or some other story, we cannot be 
certain. A scene not unlike ours is found on a celebe pictured by 
Reinach and belonging at one time in the Tischbein collection 
(Hope Sale, 114). The subject matter in this case is noted 
doubtful but it is suggested that the scene may be Orestes seizing 
Hermione.‘ On the reverse, which is not illustrated here, two youths 
swathed in mantles are engaged in conversation, one leaning on his 
staff, the other holding out a lyre. Purple fillets add a note of color, 

1 Boston, No. 95, 32. Beazley compares the vase with a crater published in the 
Mon. Ant. 22, 518-19, Figs. 191, 191a and with the N. Y. crater, 06. 1021, 97. 
The two latter vases are singularly close in style to each other, but the Gallatin 
vase has very careful drawing and no such careless traits as the enormous hands of 
the other two. It has many details which are similar, such as the interior of the 
shield and the heads of the figures, but in general it is more refined and more care- 
fully executed. I owe the information in regard to similar vases and the reference 
to the vase in the British Museum, B 617, to Mr. Gallatin. 

? For an account of this master, see Beazley, V.A., 61-2. 

3H. 147, in. (35.72 em.); gr. w. 7} in. (18.09 cm.) The vase was acquired in 
1922, and is said to have been found in Apulia. 

* Reinach, Repertoire II, 283. 
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which is further emphasized by the use of a yellowish wash for the 
hair, especially that of Orestes. The black glaze on the reverse has 
suffered considerably. 

Characteristic of this master are the wavy locks of hair brought 
forward before the ears and done in a dilute wash; the pouting lips, 
heavy chins and pinched noses, the rendering of the pupil of the 
eye, often all but crossed; the 
symmetrical treatment. of the 
folds of drapery, seen on the 
himation of Clytaemnestra (?) 
and the use of purple fillets. 
Certain details bring to mind the 
style of the Penthesilea: Painter, 
but these are largely facial char- 
acteristics; the treatment of the 
nude by the two painters is quite 
different. The Gallatin vase 
bears a certain likeness to two 
vases in the British Museum 
which were painted by the artist 
of the Yale oenochoe.! The sub- 
ject in one case is a woman pur- 
sued by a youth with a drawn 
sword, which is described as 
Orestes slaying his mother; the 
motive employed here and the 
style are closely related to those 
of our amphora. The second 
design similar in style to ours 
has as its theme the Judgment ov mus Vaux Onno 
of Paris. 

The vase which belongs nearest in time to those discussed, is a 
Nolan amphora of the ripe archaic period (500-475 B.c.) It is a beau- 
tiful specimen of potter’s work, satisfying in its proportions.* It has 
finely ribbed handles and is covered with a brilliant black glaze still 
in an excellent state of preservation. The vase in all probability 
emanated from the workshop of the Providence Painter. I had al- 
ready assigned it to this atelier before I learned that Beazley had 
named the master the Dionocles Painter and considers him a pupil of 
the Providence Painter.’ To this painter belong some twenty-five 
vases recognized by Beazley but as yet unpublished. 


1B. M. Catalogue, E. 446, Orestes slaying his mother; E. 178, Judgment of Paris. 

2 H. 13} in. (33.97 cm.); gr. w. 72 in. (19.67 cm.). The amphora came from the 
Ellsworth Collection and nothing further of its history is at present known. 

3 T owe the information to a letter from Mr. Beazley. 
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On the obverse are two groups of figures—Maenads in each 
case pursued by satyrs (PLate VIII A). The drawing is done with 
spirit, and the swiftness of the pursuit is well indicated by the parallel 
forward lines and by the overlapping figures. On the reverse is a 
nude silen playing a double flute and followed by a dapper figure of 
Dionysus (PLate VIII B). The god is represented with a long beard 
and flowing hair. He wears his chiton girded up and high boots 
with flaps and carries a thyrsus and snake.. Below the design runs 
a border of three meanders with saltire squares except in the centres 
where three or four meanders are found and a red cross square. 

The style of this master is thoroughly individual and oftentimes 
has a certain delicious humor. Our vase may be compared espe- 
cially with a Nolan amphora in the British Museum, E 294, and with 
an amusing one in Berne.' The artist is fond of vivid action. His 

maenads have individualized profiles; his 
satyrs have snub noses, sharply pointed 
ears, and sometimes bald heads. Exten- 
sive use is made by him of a dilute wash 
for the ends of the hair and for beards. 
His figures are usually trim, with slender 
arms and legs, and eyes that tend to 
be round and staring with the pupils 
rendered as a circle and dot. This vase 
is one of the most engaging in the whole 
collection. 
Beazley has also recognized in this 
collection a second work from the hand of 
the Dionocles Painter (Fig. 4). It is a 
fine red figured lecythus,? of shapely 
proportions, ornamented on the shoulder 
with palmettes and tendrils which are 
woven into a pattern characteristic of our 
master. At the base of the neck runs 
the egg and dart motive and a meander 
frames the main design above and below. 
The centre of the vase is decorated with 
a nude youth charging to the right. His 
Ficure 4. mantle is wound about his outstretched 
Dronoc.ies PAINTER: YOUTH 
CHARGING WITH A SworD arm and he brandishes a sword in his 
right hand. A petasos hangs from his 
neck by a purple cord, and he wears a purple fillet in his hair. 
Suspended from his shoulder by a black cord is his sword sheath. 


' Catalogue of Vases in the Br. Mus. III, Pl. XI, (Menelaus pursuing Helen) ; 
Berne, Rev. Arch. XV (1910) 222-225, Dionysus and satyr. Both examples bear 
the inscription, Dionocles kalos. 

2 H. 37.7 em.; gr. w.13 cm. Bought in 1923 in Paris; said to have come from 
Sicily. 
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This youth at first suggests Aristogeiton, one of the slayers of the 
tyrants. The lunging position of the figure with the forward left leg, 
the arm wrapped in a mantle, the right hand with a drawn sword 
—all call to mind the Tyrannicide group in sculpture and in vase 
painting. The most important argument against calling the figure 
Aristogeiton is the petasos. There is no reason why Aristogeiton 
should wear a traveling hat when engaged at the Panathenaic festival 
in slaying the tyrant Hipparchus. The absence of Harmodius is 
also felt as an objection to such an attribution. The scene seems 
rather to suggest Orestes on his vengeful quest for Aegisthus or 
Clytaemnestra. Probably we have in this instance, as in the case 
of so many designs on Greek vases, a kind of contaminatio, a mixing of 
familiar motives and themes. The pose is clearly enough that 
found in the case of one figure in the well known Tyrannicide group 
and commonly associated with the name of Aristogeiton. The 
painter probably had in his mind the legend of Orestes, and merely 
used a current type to express his idea. 

The lecythus has been badly broken. A triangular break is seen 
in the middle of the figure, and another line of cleavage is evident 
at the right. The vase is complete, however. It bears the in- 
scription xadés on either side of the youth’s head, and xadq at the 
right below the knee. Anatomical details are noted with care. 
The breast lines are done in relief in a fashion typical of our master. 
The same is true of the lines marking the navel. The lines of the 
abdomen have been marked by a brush with a dilute wash. A 
wash is also employed for the curls above the face and for the hair 
at the back of the neck. The eye is rendered by a circle and dot. 
The figure possesses strength and grace. 

Roughly contemporary with the work of these painters is a column 
crater executed by the master of the Petrograd crater, a work also 
recognized by Beazley. This artist is a much more temperamental 
painter than those discussed. He belonged to a group of mannerists 
who followed in the wake of the Pan Master and one of his well 
known works is the Petrograd amphora depicting Heracles and 
Pholus.2. He liked to give his figures big, round eyes in which the 
pupil is a large black dot, wistful expressions on the faces, delicately 
bent heads and narrow waists. He is seen at once from the Gallatin 
vase to be an individualist, even when treating a hackneyed 
theme.* 


1 This vase is said by Beazley to be by the Master of the Petrograd amphora 
and the Petrograd crater mentioned by me is No. 20 in a long list of works which 
Beazley has assembled from the hand of this master. I owe the information to 
Mr, Gallatin. 

2 Comptes Rendus, 1873, Pl. V, 1-2. 

3H, 39 cm.; w. 32 cm. Purchased from a private collection in New England; 
earlier history not known. 
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The design on the front of our vase is a revel scene (Fig. 5). 
Two nude youths with mantles, vases and canes are stepping along 
to the music of a flutist, a motive familiar to us from the days of 
Epictetus onward. The drawing of our artist, however, gives a 
certain delicate affectation to the scene, felt in the curved lines of the 
neck, chin and breasts and seen particularly in the youth at the left. 
How monotonous the work of this master may at times become, 
however, is observable on the reverse of this crater. Here, three 
youths are engaged in conversation, one holding a scyphus and 


Ficure 5. MASTER OF THE PETROGRAD CRATER: 
SceENE OF REVEL 


amphora; a second one with cane only, haranguing a companion. 
The vase is a characteristic example of “ Manneristic” painting in 
this period. 

The late archaic style (475-60 B.c.) is represented in this collec- 
tion by a number of excellent vases, one of the most delightful of 
which is a lecythus by Hermonax.' It has a spirited figure of a 
Maenad rushing to the right with a snake held in one hand and a 
thyrsus in the other (PLate IX). The figure is one of surprising 
grace and the thin chiton blown back by the wind cleverly suggests 


1 Height, 39.1 cm., with the upper part of the neck and the lip restored. Graffiti 
on the foot are =| and |||. It was bought in 1923, provenance uncertain. 
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her swift onrush. Her connection with the cult of Dionysus is 
further indicated by a satyr on the shoulder of the vase, shown 
kneeling and quietly eating grapes. 

The work of Hermonax, at all times dignified and carefully ex- 
ecuted, rises on occasion to heights of real excellence. His master- 
piece is a stamnus in Munich bearing a representation of the birth 
of Ericthonius.!. Our lecythus shows certain analogies in style with 
this vase, for example in the rendering of the mouth which seems to 
be slightly opened as in the figure of Ge, and in the peculiar use of a 
dotted technique combined with a dilute wash for the hair about 
the face. This latter treatment may be seen on the Munich vase in 
the case of Eros at the left. The Gallatin vase, however, is more 
closely related to a lecythus in Petrograd (700), where a running 
Maenad is depicted.2, Even the treatment of the fawn skin dotted 
across the centre and worn with the head and legs of the animal 
attached, isthe same. Beazley has shown that Hermonax was a pupil 
of the Berlin Painter and there is a certain largeness of style and a 
grand manner common to both. The work of Hermonax, however, 
is more developed and this is quickly seen in the eyes and garments 
of his figures. There is also more action in Hermonax; his Maenads 
spring into play and his scenes show a fondness for vivid movement. 
The figure of the Maenad with the gleaming fawn skin across her 
breast is a bright flash of light across the dark surface of the ground. 
The Gallatin vase is a representative example of this master’s style 
with not a little charm in the lines of the fluttering drapery and in 
the alluring figure of the satyr on the shoulder. 

Another vase in this collection from the hand of a well known 
artist is a large cylix by the Penthesilea Painter.* This vase was 
first attributed to the hand of the painter in question by Hoppin.‘ 
On the interior Heracles is seen in a rocky landscape, attacking the 
Erymanthian boar (Fig. 6), while the exterior is decorated with 
twelve nude youths in the palaestra. The most interesting features 
of the design are the transitional elements: the introduction of the 
rocky ground to suggest the locality and the three-quarter view of 
the face of Heracles. The more prominent part which landscape 
begins to play at this time was due to the great wall painter Polyg- 
notus. The Penthesilea Master was thoroughly in sympathy with 
these new practices and we find him strongly influenced by the wall 
painters of the period in his use of color, fondness for allusion, for 
‘“‘Polygnotan”’ poses and three-quarter views of the face. 


1F.R. Pl. 137. For the style of Hermonax, see Beazley, V.A. 123 ff. 

2 Stephani, 1672; Beazley, V.A. 126, Fig. 78. 

3 Drouot Sales Catalogue: Collections de Dr. B. et M. C. Mai 1910, No. 173, Pl. 22; 
Sale Catalogue, M. E. p. 43, No. 250, Pl. II, Exterior; M. M.A. Bull. June 1917, 
143; H. 16 cm., w. 35.5 cm. The vase was purchased in 1911. 

* Handbook, I1, 345, 32 bis. Bibliography for a study of this painter and his 
style is given by Hoppin. 
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The exterior of the vase is adorned on one side with three pairs of 
nude youths holding strigils, mantles, and a jumping pole. The 
opposite side is arranged in two groups of three figures, similarly 
busied, one with a pickaxe in his hands. The drawing is character- 


Ficure 6. PEeNTHESILEA PAINTER : HERACLES AND THE 
ERYMANTHIAN BoaR 


istic of the style of this master which is always filled with life, even 
though the execution is at times very hasty and careless. There is 
much use of a dilute wash for hair and for the beard of Heracles. 
Another excellent representative of the late archaic style is a 
Nolan amphora recognized by Beazley as emanating from the hand 
of the Alcimachus Painter.!. The subject is a familiar one, that of an 
Amazonomachy, but the artist has handled his theme with individ- 
ualism (Fig. 7). The Amazon vigorously attacks her opponent with 
a battle axe which she is preparing to bring violently forward with 
both hands. At her waist hang her quiver and bow. The Greek 
warrior sinks backward before her onslaught and prepares to lunge 
at her with his spear. His shield is decorated with the rear part of a 
horse; his helmet, witha dolphin. The scabbard of his short sword 
is adorned with dots. Above his helmet is a meaningless inscription 


1H. 32 cm.; gr. w. 17.50 cm. The vase was bought in the Charles Stewart 
Smith Sale, American Art Association, 1919. 
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in two lines. The work of the Alcimachus Painter has a certain grace 
and charm, which results from soft draperies with fine folds and 
from delicate precision in drawing.! On the reverse is a figure of a 
youth in a mantle. This vase is one of the finest known from the 
hand of this master. 

Still another Nolan amphora in the collection comes from the hand 
of the Achilles Painter.2 The 
shape of the vase is refined and [ 
the proportions are beautiful | 
(Fig. 8). The brilliant black | 
glaze is preserved in an almost 
perfect state. There is added 
to this the use of a vivid purple, 
seen on the fillet of the woman 
and in the liquid which she | 
pours. The design belongs to | 
a painter of the free style, well | 
known to us since Beazley’s 
study in 1911.* Here he points 
out that wherever we find a 
figure wrapped in a mantle 
thrown over the left shoulder 
and posed and drawn as our | 
figure (Fig. 9) certain charac- 
teristics of the Achilles Painter 
are bound to appear through- 
out. The man on the reverse 
of our vase is fairly close to 
(b) and (g) of the series of 
draped male figures which 
Beazley reproduces in order to 
show how constant is the drawing of this master. On the 
obverse a woman pours out a winy red liquid from a _ pitcher 
into the phiale of a warrior standing before her. He may be 
returning from battle or be preparing to depart. His costume is 
not paralleled by any example known to me. He would seem to be 
wearing a tunic of scale armour, but it is much longer than the usual 
metal cuirass which ordinarily reaches only to the hips and which 
protects the abdomen by a series of metal or leather flaps. The 
costume of our warrior resembles somewhat the thick garment worn 


1 For an account of the Alcimachus Painter, see Beazley, V.A. 134-138. 

2H. 13,7, in. (33.18 em.); gr. w. (16.82 cm.). From Nola. No. 513 of M. C. D. 
Borden Collection sold at the American Art Galleries, Feb. 1913. I understand 
from a letter of Mr. Gallatin that Mr. Beazley considers that the vase ‘may 
possibly be a very close imitation by a pupil.” 

3 J.HS. 34 (1914), 179-226, Pls. xit- XVI. 
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by certain Greek warriors and by Amazons on “ Polygnotan”’ vases. 
Typical of this class is a crater from Ruvo, now in Naples.' Here, 
a Greek warrior and several Amazons wear tunics without folds, 
though none of these are decorated with scale patterns but with 
triangles and other designs. These garments appear at times to be 


Figure 8. WoMAN PourinG LispaTIon Ficure 9. MALE Figure In MANTLE 
ACHILLES PAINTER 


of leather, at other times of heavy woven materials. Writers sug- 
gest that the Greeks are here adopting barbarian costumes. One 
Amazon on the Ruvo vase wears a kind of apron as a protection and 
from this and other examples on the same vase it would seem that 
light armed troops wore heavy garments of wool or leather on occa- 
sion. Just what the painter of our vase intended, it is difficult to 
say. The shoulder fastenings are totally unlike ordinary Greek 
armour and in general the costume seems more like a tunic than a 
cuirass. The helmet of our warrior is probably of metal, but it was 
apparently derived originally from the pilos. In origin, the pilos 
may have been an artisan’s cap of felt and it may at times have been 
of leather. This type of helmet also becomes common in the Polyg- 
notan epoch, it is found on the Orvieto crater and on the crater from 
Ruvo discussed above. 
'F. R. pl. 26-28. 
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Even in this period of the early free style (460—20 B.c.) the artist 
has not yet learned to draw well the feet and legs in front view. The 
work, however, shows freedom in execution. Below the design runs 
a border of two meanders with saltire squares, but with a red cross 
square in one instance. 

It will be readily seen from the material presented that many of 
the vases in this collection are splendid examples of the Greek pot- 
ter’s art and that their designs are executed by some of the more 
important Greek vase painters. Because of these facts and the 
individualistic treatment of the subject matter, the group deserves 
an important place among Greek vases in American private col- 
lections. 


Mary H. SwinDLerR 
Bryn Mawr 


Archaeological 
Institute 
of America 


THE COSTUME OF THE SERVANT ON THE 
GRAVE-RELIEF OF HEGESO 


EXAMPLEs of figures, usually of servants, wearing a long-sleeved 
chiton as the sole visible garment are not uncommon in Greek 
sculpture and vase-paintings. These I have proposed to classify! 
as of type Ib. Of this kind are the costumes worn by the seated 
figures from an Attic tomb of the fourth century shown by Furt- 
wingler, Collection Sabouroff Plates XV, XVI and XVII. Here it 
appears that the sleeve is a part of the only visible garment and 
that it does not belong to an undergarment. The folds and wrinkles 
of the material pass unbroken across the shoulder and under the 
avaypacxadiornp. A much rarer costume of somewhat similar 


Figure 1.—CostumMe ON VASE FROM KeEeRTCH: PeETROGRAD 


appearance (Type IIIa?) is composed of an under-chiton with 
sleeves, over which is worn a long outer-chiton without sleeves, so 
that only the sleeves of the under-chiton are shown. This is beauti- 
fully illustrated in a painting on a vase from Kertch, now in Petro- 


“Domestic Costumes of the Athenian Woman,” A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, pp. 
410 ff. 
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grad! (Fig. 1). The outer chiton is of embroidered material and 
the arm-size is clearly defined; the sleeve of the under-chiton is of 
plain material of finer texture. The servant at the extreme left in 
the stele of Damasistrate® wears a similar costume except that the 
outer chiton is shorter, not reaching quite to the knees (Type IIIa’). 

I believe that another example may now be added to this group 


Fiaure 2.—Marp Servant, Heceso Reiier: ATHENS 


' Furtwangler — Reichhold, Griech. Vasenmalerei, taf. 68. In the list of ex- 
amples at the close of my article mentioned above, a misplaced note indicates 
that a costume of this type appears Ibid., taf. 87.2. This reference belongs 
properly to Type Ia, where it is also given. 

2 Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs, No. 410. 
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of rare costumes. When so lighted as to bring out the character 
of the folds of the drapery, it looks as if the servant in the grave- 
relief of Hegeso (Fig. 2)! were represented as wearing the costume 
of two chitons and that what has been taken for a sort of “‘Raglan”’ 
sleeve in a single chiton really represents the sleeve of an inner 
chiton passing through the arm-size of an outer garment. 

ALBERT W. BARKER 


Watcu Hint, R. I. 


1 For this photograph my thanks are due Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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A PECULIAR IDOL FROM THE HIGHLANDS OF 
COSTA RICA 


Nort far from San José, the capital of the little Republic of Costa 
Rica, there is a small village named San Vicente. In one of the 
rooms of a dwelling house there, I saw a very fine piece of Indian 
sculpture with some peculiarities which I had never seen 
before. Happily it was not very hard to procure the carved stone, 
and it is now in the author’s collection. The matter was indeed of 
such great interest to me that some days afterward I returned to the 
same locality to make careful inquiries regarding the place where 
this rare piece had been found. 

At no great distance from 
the village, in a coffee plan- 
tation, some workmen had 
been digging a small pit in 
which they discovered sev- 
eral stone slabs arranged in 
such a way that they formed 
a box open on two sides. 
On removing the upper slab 
they saw that the box was 
filled with earth and having 
removed this they un- 
covered the stone statuette 
(Fig. 1), face upwards, near 
the bottom. Five pieces of 
pottery of hemispherical 
form were also found. 

I myself went to the place 
and saw the slabs on the 
edge of the pit. I carefully 
examined the surrounding 
ground, but could find no 
vestige of graves or stones 
arranged by human hands, 
nor had the workers found in any part of the same plantation any 
evidence of a cemetery or sacred place. The pottery had been 
broken into several pieces and was absolutely spoiled. Thé stone 
figure had been kept by the owner of the plantation, who subse- 


quently gave it to me. 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XXVIII (1924), No. 3. 293 


Ficure 1 Ficure 2 
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For the sake of convenience I shall call this strange figure an 
Idol. Indeed I do not know what it represents. It is carved in a 
kind of porous lava and it is 0.403 m. high and 0.093 m. wide at the 
head. 

The Idol consists of four different parts: a human body, a snake, 
a jaguar or puma, and a small human head. The human body has a 
large abdomen. Near the bottom at the right is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the male genital organs. The expression of the face 
looks like that of a crying person. The hair is cut and combed 
backwards. The arms are complete, but the right forearm is 
extremely long. One of the shoulders is higher than the other. 

The head of the snake is represented on the back of the Idol 
(Fig. 2) a little to the left side. The head is very large and its 
mouth open. The body 
is rather flat and suggests 
a poisonous snake. The 
snake extends halfway 
down the front of the 
statuette and then turns 
obliquely to the left. 
Where the right hand 
holds the tail of the snake 
it is separated slightly 
from the body. 

The human body rests 
on the feet of a quadru- 
ped, a puma or a jaguar, 
which lies on its back. 
The position of this animal 
is not at right angles with 
the Idol, but is turned a 
little to the left so that the 
head is directly below the 
genital organs (Fig. I). 
The tail is broken, but 
may be restored as curving 
around to the base of the 
statuette (Fig. 3). The quadruped if inverted would appear in 
walking position and is represented with the mouth open as if 
panting. On its back is an incomplete disk the interpretation of 
which is difficult (Fig. 4). The legs of the right side are shorter 
than those of the left and the pair on either side is united by a 
protruding mass of stone, possibly representing the feet of the Idol. 
If such is the case, the four legs of the animal support the human 


figure. 


Friaure 3 Figure 4 
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Between the right hand and the chin there is a connecting shaft of 
stone which is thicker than the tail of the snake, and just above the 
middle of this shaft there is a round human face the eyes of which 
are represented by two holes. The neck (?) is very long and rests 
on the right hand which at the same time holds the tail of the snake. 

It is impossible to give an accurate interpretation of this queer 
combination. In the National Museum of San José there is nothing 
similar, and I have never seen in any other collection in the country 
any sculpture which in any way resembles this figure. 

Is it really an Idol? May it have a religious or cosmogonic 
significance? Nothing of the sort is mentioned in our ancient doc- 
uments about the Indians, and no tradition survives to enlighten 
us. Was this extraordinary Idol hidden by the Indians in a lonely 
place to keep it from the Spanish conquerors? It was evidently 
carved by the Giietar Indians who once lived in the interior of the 
country and who have left us a great many graves, stone statues and 
pottery which have not been sufficiently studied as yet. 

J. Tristan 

Licro DE C-R. San José 
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STUDIES OF THE EXPLOITS OF HERACLES ON VASES 


I. HERACLES AND THE ERYMANTHIAN Boar! 


Tuts labor of the hero is usually regarded by ancient writers as 
the third which he performed for Eurystheus.2. The vases show 
that it is one of the early exploits in the traditional history of the 
hero, and, as will be shown in the course of this article, they tell the 
story from beginning to end. It also figures as one of the metopes 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. Of this I shall speak later. 

Our best literary sources for this labor all include with it the ad- 
venture of Heracles with the Centaur Pholus, and consequently 
I shall include in this article a list of the vases known to me that 
show this episode. 

The earliest reference in literature to the capture of the Eryman- 
thian Boar that I have been able to discover is to be found in the 
Trachiniae of Sophocles,* where the visit to Pholus and the capture 
of the Erymanthian Boar immediately follow the slaying of the 
Nemean Lion and the Hydra, in the list of his labors that Heracles 
there gives. Euripides in the Heracles frequently mentions the 
visit to Pholus‘ but strangely enough the capture of the boar is 
never alluded to. On the other hand this labor is the only one of 
the achievements of the hero that Apollonius Rhodius deems worthy 
of mention.® 

Of the later mythographers, the account that fits in best with 
the evidence of the vases is that of Diodorus Siculus,® who mentions 
the fact that Eurystheus, on seeing Heracles approaching him with 
the boar on his shoulder, in mortal terror took refuge in a brazen 
jar, or pithos. Weshall see that this scene is by far the most popular 
with the vase-painters of any in the illustration of this labor. The 
pithos was undoubtedly one such as have been found in such num- 

1 I wish to express my deep indebtedness to Mr. Albert Gallatin, for kindly 
permitting me to publish the vases in his collection, which will appear in this and 
subsequent articles, thereby giving me an excuse to expand for publication several 
chapters of a dissertation on the labors of Heracles on vases, which was sub- 
mitted to the authorities of Harvard University for the degree of Ph.D. , in 1913. 
To Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum, I owe also 'a debt of 
gratitude for her permission to republish the black-figured amphora in that 


Museum. The — ne will shortly appear as a volume of the new 
Corpus Vasorum Antiq 

2 £.g., Diodorus TV, 12; fab. 30; Quintus Smyrnaeus, VI, 
220: as well as Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1089 ff. 

2 Vv. 1089 ff. See also the article Herakles in Roscher’s Lexikon (by Furt- 
wiingler), and the article Erymanthischer Eber in Pauly-Wissowa. 

4 Eg., vv. 181 ff., 369-374, and 1273. 

5 Argonautica, I, 126 ff. 

‘TV, 12. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XXVIII (1924), No. 3. 
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bers at Cnossus, and, indeed, is so represented on the vases. Apollo- 
dorus, usually our best authority for mythological subjects, is here! 
not greatly to be relied upon; for not only does he misplace the ex- 
ploit and call it the fourth labor, placing the Cerynaean Stag ahead 
of it, but he transfers the pithos episode to the return of Heracles 
after slaying the Nemean Lion: for which there is no authority in 
any extant work of art, although on one vase-painting, a ‘‘Caeretan”’ 
hydria in the Louvre,? this episode is applied to the return of Hera- 
cles from Hades with Cerberus. As this vase is probably earlier 
than most of our Erymanthian Boar vases, it may very well be that 
originally the legend of Eurystheus taking refuge in a pithos applied 
to this labor, and was later taken over by the Erymanthian Boar. 
Nor should we accept too seriously the evidence of a ‘‘ Megarian”’ 
bowl in the Louvre,’ upon which is the following inscription, written 


Figure 1. “Mecartan” Bow.: Louvre 


above a representation of Athena giving a club to Heracles (Fig. 1): 
rod ‘Hpaxdéous [ . . . . ]s 7d (pdradov) xadrkody 


*A@nva eis ’Apxadiay mopevouévar tov Karpov’ 
éoriv GOXos 

This inscription is not to be regarded in any sense as offsetting 
the evidence offered by the passage in the Trachiniae, to which it is 


1 Bibliotheca, II, 5, 4 (ed. Wagner, II, 83-87). Fox (Greek and Roman Mythol- 
ogy, chap. V) in discussing the labors of Heracles, follows the order given by Apol- 
lodorus, which seems to me to be an error. 

2Louvre, E701. First published in Mon. dell’Inst., VI, 36. Buschor, Gr. 
Vasenm., ed. 2, p. 113, fig. 81. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, pl. 36, 
no. 154. pote Boehm, who has written a dissertation Symbolae ad Herculis 
Historiam Fabularem ex Vasculis Pictis Petitae (K6nigsberg, 1909) and who gives a 
list of Cerberus vases, puts this as no. 40 on his list. He also gives a vase (a 
“Caeretan” hydria) formerly in the Castellani collection, now lost, mentioned in 
Bull. dell ’Inst., 1869, p. 249, as no. 41, which treats the subject in the same way. 

3Inv. CA551. Courby, Les Vases Grecs a Reliefs, p. 303, no. 28; ibid., p. 299, 
fig. 55, and pl. Xa. 
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certainly posterior. Not only is it the only place where the labor 
is made the fifth to be performed for Eurystheus but also, what is 
perhaps more important, on the two extant vases of the same period 
decorated with labors of Heracles which certainly show this sub- 
ject! it is placed third, immediately following the strangling of the 
Nemean Lion, and the slaying of the Hydra. In both cases it is 
followed by the Cerynaean Stag. We can therefore be fairly sure 
that the makers of these two vases regarded the capture of the 
Erymanthian Boar as the third labor, that this was the popular 
tradition, and that the maker of the bowl in the Louvre was in 
error. 

It may seem strange in these days, when “ pig-sticking”’ is a well- 
known and popular sport in certain countries, that the capture of 
a wild boar should be regarded as a mighty deed: but boar-hunting 
on foot, as it was apparently done at that time, and of course with 
most primitive weapons, was a feat requiring great courage and 
hardihood? and it manifests itself in the frequency of the wild boar 
and his mate in mythology; for, apart from this exploit, he appears 
of course in the famous Calydonian boar-hunt while, in the slaying 
of the wild sow of Crommyon by Theseus, we have the female of the 
species. Moreover, in the case of Heracles, he is commanded to 
bring the boar to Eurystheus alive, a most arduous and dangerous 
adventure. 

Heracles, as is well known, was a popular hero and divinity in 
Rome, and it is natural that we should find frequent reference to 
him in Latin writers. The two most important references to this 
labor in Latin literature are to be found in Lucretius* and Ovid. 
The former in mentioning the various deeds of the hero places the 
Erymanthian Boar second, immediately after the Nemean Lion; 
but he is not attempting to give a catalogue raisonné of the labors; 
he merely puts them down as they occur to him, and as they can 
be made to fit the metre. Ovid on the other hand is more profuse 
and includes in his list of the exploits of Heracles many that 
not only are not labors but, according to the usually accepted order, 
are put very much out of place. In neither case, do these authors 
add to our knowledge of the myth, nor do they help in determining 
its place among the labors. Ovid however adheres to the ancient 
tradition and associates with the capture of the boar the visit to 
the centaur Pholus. 

Having thus considered the literary sources for this myth, let 


+A “Megarian” bowl in Berlin (Inv. 3161 g; Courby, op. cit., p. 298, no. 25) 
and a pyxis with designs in relief, formerly in the Sieglin Collection, found at 
Alexandria (Courby, op. cit., pp. 438-39, no. 1). 

2 For a discussion of the boar in ancient legend and art, see Morin-Jean, Le 
Dessin des Animauz en Gréce, pp. 104-106, 191, and elsewhere. 

3V, 22 ff.: for the Erymanthian Boar, see verse 25. 

4 Met., IX, 182 ff., especially vv. 191-192. 
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us now turn to the story as told in the vase-paintings. We shall 
find, I venture to predict, that there is no incident in Greek my- 
thology that is told any more completely in art than this. Not 
only will the lists of vases attached to this article prove that every 
phase of the capture and bringing back of the boar is adequately 
told, but we shall also see Heracles starting off on his quest; we 
shall see him the guest of the Centaur Pholus; and we shall be specta- 
tors of the attack made on him by the intoxicated Centaurs, and 
their rout at his hands. We shall then accompany him to the boar’s 
lair: see him attack the ferocious beast, first with weapons, and then 
by wrestling; then, having conquered him, we shall be present while 
he lifts the boar by the hind feet to carry him back to Eurystheus. 
We shall bear him company as he returns to Mycenae, with the boar 
on his shoulder, or driving him before him; and finally, having ar- 
rived at Mycenae, we shall behold Eurystheus, in terror, taking 
refuge in the great pithos, described by Diodorus. The large num- 
ber of vases included in these lists will show how popular a subject 
this was with their painters, and, by implication, with the Athenian 
public of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 

On the ‘‘ Megarian”’ bowl in the Louvre, which we have already 
discussed on a previous page, and a cut of which is here reproduced 
(Fig. 1),! we see the hero starting on his journey. This is evidently 
the thought in the mind of the modeller of the vase; for Athena is 
giving the hero the club “as he proceeds on his journey against 
the Erymanthian Boar” (zopevoyévux éxi tov xampor). 
Again, the maker of the vase has departed from the usually accepted 
tradition, for in the vases and other works of art that show Heracles 
with the Lion or the Hydra, the club is nearly always included as 
one of his weapons. But this is a minor detail; more important 
is the fact that this vase shows the hero at the moment of de- 
parture. 

We shall now accompany the hero to Mt. Pholoe, and see him 
being hospitably received by the Centaur Pholus, who offers him 
wine from his great wine-jar to drink. I shall not here discuss at 
any length the literary sources that touch on this adventure of Hera- 
cles. This has already been very ably done by Boehm in his dis- 
sertation to which reference has already been made.*? He shows 
that this myth was of a very high antiquity, as evidenced by a Corin- 
thian scyphus, formerly in the Rayet collection, and now in the 
Louvre,’ dated possibly in the seventh century B.c., and in any case 
one of the earliest vases certainly to be identified with Heracles; 

1 See page 297, note 3. 

2See p. 297, note 2. The adventures of Heracles discussed by Boehm are: (1) 
his — by Pholus; (2) the slaying of Geryon and capture of his cattle; and 


(3) the bringing of Cerberus from Hades. 
3 No. 38 in my list of vases. 
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but he fails, as it seems to me, to analyze the vases and show 
how cleverly they tell the story. He gives a list of thirty-nine, to 
which I can add fourteen or fifteen more. Nor does he include 
the very large number of vases which show Heracles putting the 
Centaurs to rout after the fight over the wine. I shall return to 
this later. 

As the Gallatin collection does not include any vase that shows 
this subject, I shall not give any illustrations of it, but shall content 
myself with giving lists of the vases known to me that show the 
reception by Pholus, and the subsequent rout of the Centaurs.! 

The Pholus vases fall into three classes, those of the first two being 
very few in number. In the first group, we see Pholus, usually with 
a comrade Centaur, standing beside his wine-jar or pithos awaiting 
the arrival of Heracles who does not appear in this group. In the 
second class, the situation is apparently reversed: Heracles stands 
beside the wine-jar but Pholus is not present. Only one of the vases 
in these two groups is published, a black-figured lecythus from Mega- 
ra Hyblaea, and now in the Museum of Syracuse,” while certainly 
two and possibly three of the most important specimens are lost, 
and only known to us from descriptions which are obviously im- 
perfect and untrustworthy.* 

Coming now to the principal design, we have Heracles received 
with great hospitality by Pholus, who offers him the courtesy of 
the wine jar. This can be divided into a number of subdivisions 
the vases of which tell the story stage by stage. In the first two 
divisions, where Heracles and Pholus are alone, or where only gods 
or human spectators are present, the Centaurs have not yet been 
attracted thither by the smell of the wine; in the third and fourth 
groups, where they are present, the fighting around the pithos is 
about to begin, if it has not already begun, and the scene is ready 
to change to the rout of the Centaurs. This is the point in the story 
most popular among the painters of red-figured vases who depict 
the subject and there are a surprisingly large number of red-figured 
vases in the list. 

The vases that show this subject had already been listed by Ste- 
phani,* before Boehm wrote his dissertation, but, as far as I know, 
neither scholar attempted the comparatively simple task of analys- 
ing them, and grouping them according to their place in the story. 
In the list which follows I have attempted to do this and it has fur- 
thermore been my good fortune to be able to add materially to the 


‘In American museums, this adventure is shown on two black-figured lecythi 
in Boston, and one in New York. Those interested can find representations repro- 
duced in Reinach’s Répertoire des Vases Peints. 

2 No. 1 of my list. 

3 Nos. 4 and 5 of my list. No. 3 may also be lost. 

4C. R. Comm, Imp. Arch. St. Petersburg, 1873, p. 90 ff. 
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list of Boehm which was the largest to be brought together up to 
that time. Before taking up the final rout of the Centaurs, it will 
not be out of place to insert this list at this point.! 

In explanation of this list however it should be understood that, 
while owing great indebtedness to the work of Professor Paul V. C. 
Baur of Yale University,? no attempt has been made to group the 
Centaurs in these lists into the classes made by him. Nor can I 
always agree with him in some of the conclusions which he reaches 
in discussing the vases. I believe it is always to be assumed that, 
where Heracles and one Centaur are represented, on either side of 
a pithos, that Centaur is surely Pholus. On that assumption I am 
inclined to identify with Pholus, in vases where more than one Cen- 
taur is shown, that one standing on the opposite side of the pithos 
from the hero and directly facing him, in those cases where there 
are not already distinguishing marks to separate Pholus from the 
others. There nearly always is such a Centaur represented, usually 
taking very little part in the action, which would be, as can be easily 
seen, quite appropriate to the story. I have gone on this assump- 
tion in writing this part of my article and in apology for not stressing 
Professor Baur’s classification of Centaurs, might add that it was 
not that phase of the vase-painting which I deemed of importance 
in the story; it was what part of the legend of Mt. Pholoe the paint- 
ing portrayed. 


VASES SHOWING THE VISIT TO PHOLUS 


I. PHotus AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF HERACLES 


Black-figured. 

1. Lecythus, found at Megara Hyblaea, and now in the Museum of Syracuse. 
In 1914, when I visited Syracuse, this vase had the number 7684. Two 
Centaurs, one on either side of the pithos.* 

2. Lecythus, found at Gela, and now in the Antiquarisches Museum at Ziirich. 
Benndorf, Antiken von Ziirich, 342. Baur, p.47,no. 142. Boehm 17. Same 
design as no. 1. 


1 The following data will be ~ sere, to understand the abbreviations used. 


For the vases in Athens, the prefix C.-C. to a number refers to the catalogue of 
Collignon and Couve; while N. signifies the Catalogue Supplémentaire of Nicole. 
For Bologna, the abbreviations Pal. Univ. and Necr. Fels. are used to refer to the 
two catalogues of vases in that Museum. Munich numbers are those of Otto 
Jahn’s catalogue, except where distinctly otherwise stated. For the museums of 
Berlin, Naples, Petrograd, and Wiirzburg, the numbering of Furtwingler, Heyde- 
mann, Stephani, and Urlichs, respectively, is used. Vienna SK means the old 
Antikenkabinet (now Kunsthistorisches Museum) catalogue by Sacken and Ken- 
ner. Other abbreviations with which readers may not be at once familiar are: 
A.V., Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder; E.C.V., Gerhard, Etruskische und 
Campanische Vasenbilder; A.Z., Archaeologische Zeitung; V.F., Inghirami, Pitture 
de Vasi Fittili; V.A., Beazley, Altic Red-figured Vases in American Museums; Hop- 
pin, R.F., Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red-figured Vases; Hoppin, B.F., Hoppin, 
Handbook of Black-Figured Vases. 
2 Centaurs in Ancient Art: the Archaic Period. Leipzig, 1912. 


3 Orsi, Mon. Ant., I, col. 887, and fig. 


4 
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Red-figured : 
3. Cylix, formerly in the Paravey Collection, now (?) in the Harrow School 


Museum. Boehm 39. VVSIS KAVOS, retrograde. 


II. ArRIVAL OF HERACLES AT THE PirHos. PHotus Nor APPEAR 
Black-figured. 
4. Amphora, formerly in the Barone Collection, Naples. Heracles is accom- 
panied by Athena.? Boehm 10. 
5. Oenochoe, formerly in the Durand and Panckoucke collections, now lost. As 
in no. 4, Athena accompanies the hero. Boehm 28. Baur, p. 46, no. 140. 
6. Oenochoe in Naples, 2713. Boehm 25. Of somewhat doubtful application. 
7. Cylix in Munich, 1097. 


III A. Heracites, PHoLus, AND THE PitHos. No Orner Ficures 

Black-figured. 

Amphorae: 

8. Archaeological Museum, Florence. B. Bacchic. Baur, p. 53, no. 158. Boehm 
9.4 

9. Munich 691. B. Bacchic. Baur, p. 52, no. 157. Boehm 7. 

10. Paris, Louvre F379. Baur, p. 46, no. 138. 

11. Ziirich, Polytechnicum, cat. Bliimner, 10. B. Youths and warriors. Baur, 
p. 109, no. 268. Boehm 115 

Lecythi: 

12. Athens, C.-C., 973. Baur, p. 49, no. 151. Boehm 19. 

13. Boston 93. 100 (Robinson 336). Baur, p. 109, no. 267.° 

14. Boston 93. 101 (Robinson 348). Baur, p. 53, no. 160. 

15. Paris, Louvre F435.’ 

16. Paris, Pozzi Sale (1919) cat., 476a.° 

Ocenochoae: 

17. Formerly at Deepdene, Hope Collection. Tillyard, Hope Vases, 68. Now in 
possession of Lord Leverhulme. The shape of this vase is really an olpe. 

18. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 271. Baur, pp. 51-52, no. 156. Boehm 26.’ 

19. Vase, shape unknown, formerly in collection of M. Tochon, Paris, and by him 
lent to the Louvre. Baur, p. 44, no. 135. Boehm 32. 

Red-figured. 

20. Celebe, Archaeological Museum, Florence. B. Unknown to me." 


'T owe the information regarding the present location of this cup to Baur, 
op. cit., p. 45. It has had an interesting history. First in the collection of the 
Prince de Canino, it was no. 77 in De Witte’s catalogue. It then passed to the 
Fould collection, which was dispersed in 1860, and in the sale catalogue of which it 
is numbered 1379. It was apparently acquired at this sale by Paravey, and is no. 
78 in the Paravey Sale catalogue. It must have been acquired about that time by 
Harrow School. Hoppin, #.F. II, p. 171, no. 28, states that the vase is lost. 
Boehm did not know the subsequent history of the vase after it passed out of the 
Canino Collection. 

2 Mentioned in the Bull. dell ’Inst., 1869, p. 126, 3. -(Heydemann.) 

3 Durand 272, Panckoucke 407. Unlike most of the Panckoucke vases, this 
did not go to Boulogne. Its present location is unknown. 

* Mentioned by Heydemann, 3 Hall. Winckelmannspr., 1879, p. 95, no. 47. 

5 Baur, op. cit., pl. i J, sub num. 

® Robinson, Cat. Boston Vases, to face p. 126. 

71 only know this vase through notes taken by me in the Louvre in 1913 and 
1923, as it does not figure in the catalogues. 

8 Published on a plate in the catalogue. 

* A.Z., 1865, pl. 201; Baur, op. cit., p. 52, fig. 7. 

10 Millin, Gal. Myth. pl. 117. Baur declares this vase is an amphora, but on 
what grounds I do not know. 

1 This vase is known to me only through notes taken in the Museum. It probably 
has other Centaurs on the reverse, and should doubtless be included with the other 

.red-figured vases in Class III D. 
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III B. Heracites, PHotus, anp ATTENDANT DIVINITIES OR MortTats 

All the vases in this group are black-figured, except for one relief vase. 

a. Athena alone. 

21. Paris, Louvre F208bis. Amphora. Baur, p. 43, no. 133. 

22. Athens, C.-C. 972. Lecythus. Baur, p. 49, no. 149. Boehm 20.1 

23. London, British Museum, B536. Lecythus. Baur, p. 49, no. 150. Boehm 
18. 

24. London, British Museum, B464. Cyathus. Baur, p. 109, no. 269. Boehm 
29. 

b. Hermes alone. 

25. London, British Museum B226. Amphora. B. Olive gathering. Baur, p. 42, 
no. 128. Boehm 2.2 

26. Found at Corneto-Tarquinia. Amphora. B. Assembly of gods. Baur, p. 
42, no. 129. Boehm 3.3 

c. Athena and Hermes. 

Amphorae: 

27. Bologna, Pal. Univ. 195. B. Horseman between two warriors. Baur, p. 43, 
no. 131. Boehm 8.4 ‘ 

28. Formerly in Basseggio’s possession, now lost. B. Warriors. Baur, p. 42, 
no. 130. Boehm 4.5 

Lecythi: 

29. New York 08:258:29. Baur, p. 110, no. 270.° 

30. Museum of Palermo. Baur, p. 48, no. 146. Boehm 16.’ 

d. Athena and Iolaus. 

Lecythi: 

31. Athens, C.-C. 863. Baur, p. 47, no. 143. Boehm 21. 

32. Athens, C.-C. 974. Baur, p. 48, no. 148. Boehm 22. 

33. Copenhagen, Antikkabinet. Cat. S. B. Smith, 78. Baur, p. 48, no. 144. 
Boehm 24. 

34. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 308. Baur, p. 48, no. 147.8 

35. Froehner, Importante Collection d’ Antiquités grecques, etc., 52.2 Boehm 33. 

e. Athena and two male figures. 

36. Lecythus, formerly in Athens, now lost. Baur, p. 48, no. 145. Boehm 23.” 

f. Not falling into the other groups. 

37. Archaic pithos of relief ware, found at Sybaris. Heracles, kneeling in front of 
the pithos, draws his bow against a Centaur. Behind the pithos is a silen. 
Baur, p. 76, no. 196." 


III C. Heracies, PHotus, ATTENDANT DIVINITIES, AND CENTAURS 
Corinthian: 


38. Scyphus, formerly in the Rayet Collection, now in the Louvre, room L, no. 


1 Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., pl. _ 

2 Side B, Ber. Sachs. Ges. 1867, p 

3 Described by Benndorf, Bull. it i nst., 1866, p. 234. 

4A.V. 119-120, 3, 4. 

5 A.V. 119-120, 7, 8. 

° B. Metr. Mus. IV, 1909, pp. 101-2, fig. 1. Baur, op. cit., pl. IL 

7A.Z., vol. XXVIII, p. 13, no. 12. 

8 De Ridder’s Catalogue, pp. 202-3, and fig. 34. 

® This was the famous Pourtalés collection. 

10 Described by Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., under pl. V, 5, note 10, c. 

1 Not. Scav., 1897, p. 357, and figs. 14, 15. Courby, Vases Grecs a Reliefs, 
pp. 102-3, no. 3, and fig. 21. 
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173. Heracles, Pholus, Athena, Hermes, and eleven Centaurs. Baur, p. 
93, no. 228. Boehm 1.! 

Black-figured. 

39. Hydria in Munich, 435. Design in panelon body. Heracles, Pholus, Athena 
and two Centaurs. Baur, p. 43, no. 132. Boehm 6.2 

40. Lecythus in Palermo. Heracles, Athena, Pholus and Centaur. Baur, p. 47, 
no. 141. Boehm 15. 

III D. Heracies, PHotvus, OTHER CENTAURS 

Black-figured. 

Amphorae: 

41. Munich 622. A. Heracles at pithos: B. Two Centaurs. Baur, p. 44, no. 134. 
Boehm 5.4 

42. Paris, Louvre F266. The design runs all around the vase. Baur, p. 51, no. 
155. Boehm 12.5 

43. Rome, Vatican. A. Heracles fighting three Centaurs around the pithos: B. 
Two Centaurs attacking a Lapith. Baur, p. 41, no. 123, and p. 49, no. 152. 
Boehm 13.° 

Lecythi: 

44, Paris, Louvre F470. Heracles at pithos between two Centaurs. The one on 
the right I believe to be intended for Pholus. Baur, p. 46, no. 139. Boehm 
14,” 

45. Stettin. Formerly in the A. Vogel collection; Auction catalogue, no. 78. 
Baur, p. 50, no. 153.8 

Oenochoe: 

46. Angers, Musée Pincé. Heracles, Pholus and Centaur. Baur, p. 44, no. 136. 
Boehm 27.° 

Red-figured. 

Volute-handled craters: 

47. Bologna, Necr. Fels. 268. The design is on the neck. Heracles and Pholus 
at the pithos, and three Centaurs. Boehm 35. Attributed to the ‘‘ Niobid 
Painter” by Hoppin and Beazley.” 

48. Museum of Palermo. Design on side B of body. Side A has Greeks and 
Amazons. Heracles, Pholus and three Centaurs. Attributed by Hoppin 
and Beazley to the ‘‘ Niobid Painter.” ”! 

Column-craters or celebae: 

49. Munich 746. Heracles, Pholus and Centaur. B. Satyrs and Maenad. 
Baur, p. 45, no. 137. Boehm 37. Attributed to the ‘ Tyszkiewicz Painter.’’* 


1J.HS.,1, pl. I. Baur, op. cit., p. 94, fig. 21. 

2 Baur, op. cit., pl. III. Boehm, in listing this vase, miscalls it an amphora. 
Its present number in the Pinakothek is 1705. 

3 A.Z., vol. XXVIII, p. 13, no. 11. 

4 Micali, Storia, pl. XCIX, 9. 

5 Vases Antiques du Lowvre, pl. 81. 

6 Mus. Greg., ed. 2, II, pl. XLI,2. See Helbig, Fiihrer, ed. 3, I, p. 295, no. 457 (27). 

7 Vases Antiques du Lowvre, pl. 87. 

8 Vogel Sale Catalogue, pl. 1, fig. 20. 

9A.V., 119-20, 5, 6. See Valotaire, Rev. Arch., series V, XVII, 1923, p. 50, 
no. 5 and fig. In finding this interesting ‘“‘lost’’ vase, M. Valotaire has done a real 
service to classical archaeology. 

10 Monumenti dell ’Inst., X1, pls. 14 and 15. See also Hoppin, R.F. II, p. 236, 
no. 5, where a full bibliography is given. 

1 Details of side A published in F.R., I, pp. 125-132 and cuts. See also Hoppin, 
R.F., Il, p. 241, no. 29. 

12 Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, pl. 41. For some reason Baur and. Boehm 
insist on calling this vase a stamnus. I can find no authority in Stackelberg for 
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50. Museum of Palermo. Heracles, Pholus and Centaur. B. Draped figures. 
Boehm 36.! 

51. Petrograd 1272. Heracles, Pholus and Centaur. B. Draped figures. Boehm 
382 

Stamni: 

52. Bruschi Collection, Corneto-Tarquinia. A. Heracles and Pholus; B. Two 
Centaurs. Attributed by Beazley to Cleophrades. Boehm 34. 

53 Museo di Villa Giulia, Rome. Della Seta, Catalogue, p. 63, no. 868. 

IIL E. Vases To Ciassiry Ow1nG TO DescrRIPTION 

Both of these vases are black-figured. Their shapes are unknown to me. 

54. Found at Chiusi, mentioned by Henzen, Bull. dell ’Inst., 1850, p. 163. 

55. Found at Corneto-Tarquinia, mentioned by Petersen, Rém. Mitt. VII, p. 336. 
These vases are Boehm 30 and 31 respectively. 

III F. Doustrut VaAsE 

56. Black-figured scyphus, formerly in the Englefield collection. Present location 
unknown. Heracles reclines at the right; to left, opposite him, is a Centaur 
(called Pholus by Baur), offering him wine from a keras. Baur, p. 53, no. 
159.4 


In the foregoing pages, groups III C and III D have prepared us 
for the next part of the story,—the fight over the wine, and the 
ultimate rout of the Centaurs at the hands of Heracles. The evi- 
dence of the vases, and also to a certain extent of the literature, 
shows that this story is of earlier date than the capture of the 
Erymanthian Boar, and indeed I am inclined to believe that this 
part of the story was earlier than the legend of the visit to Pholus, 


which was later invented to explain it. Nevertheless at as early a 
period as the time of Sophocles the myth of the Centaurs was 
associated with the capture of the boar, as the passage in the T’rrach- 
iniae would seem to indicate. 

Outside of the vases, the most interesting monument showing this 
fight with the Centaurs extant today is the archaic relief from the 
Temple at Assos, fragments of which are to be found in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, 
and the Louvre in Paris.’ It is from this relief, as well as from some 


this error.. Moreover, the design is utterly inappropriate for a stamnus; and even 
if the vase were only known to us through this publication, we could readily guess 
the form to be what it actually is. See also Hoppin, R.F., II, p. 460, no. 10. Its 
present no. in the Pinakothek is 2370. 

‘This vase is shown in the Palermo Museum (at least it was when I saw it), 
with the Greek vases from the Casuccini collection of Chiusi: and it is undoubtedly, 
as a comparison of my notes with the plate shows, the vase published by Inghirami, 
Museo Chiusino, I, pl. 80. 

2C.R. Comm. Imp. Arch., ag 1873, pl. V, 1, 

3 J.HS., XXX, 1910, pl. IX, >. Hoppin, RF., “in, p. 141, no. 12. Boehm errs 
in calling this vase black- figured. 

4 Moses, Englefield Vases, pl. X XIX, 2. 

’ The figure of Heracles appears on that part of.the relief which is in Boston. 
The whole series of reliefs is published by Bacon, Investigations at Assos, p. 151, 
figs. 5-8, and p. 153, fig. 1. The Boston relief is published separately, ibid., p. 147, 
and the relief in C ‘onstantinople, which was found at the same time, ‘ibid., p. 149, 
fig. 3. See also p. 165. The Assos relief in Boston is most recently published and 
commented on by Chase, Greek and Roman Sculptures in American Collections, 
p. 24, fig. 26. 


if 
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of the vases that Stuart Jones draws his restoration of that part of 
the famous Chest of Cypselus, which showed this subject.! 

In attempting to assemble the vases that should be assigned to 
this part of the story, it is relatively hard to determine whether such 
examples as show the hero fighting a single Centaur should be here 
included or should be assigned to the fight with Nessus. In the list 
which follows, each vase was studied in connection with the known 
Nessus vases, and was only included after it had appeared that it 
had more in common with the vases where a number of Centaurs 
were shown and where consequently there was no doubt at all, than 
it had with the Nessus vases. But recognizing that there is still a cer- 
tain element of doubt, I have divided my list into two subdivisions, 
according to the number of Centaurs shown, the first subdivision 
being Heracles fighting one Centaur, the second, more than one. 

I must further apologize for this list for which I do not claim any 
completeness. Indeed had it not been for the very valuable help 
afforded me by Professor Baur’s previous work to which I have 
referred so often already I doubt if I should have ventured to do 
anything with this part of the story. As it is, the vases included 
here are, through his book and elsewhere, for the most part easily 
accessible to scholars and no attempt has been made, as I really did 
in the case of the visit to Pholus, to study this subject exhaustively. 
I am therefore quite willing to admit that a great many vases may 
have escaped me. 

What is most striking, however, is the number of vases included 
which are signed by their makers or painters. In the black-figured 
technique the very remarkable early vase by Oecopheles at Oxford 
can be included, as also an early fragment in Athens signed by 
Sophilus. But it is in the red-figured vases that we find a rich harvest 
in signatures, with those of Epictetus, Hischylus, and Pamphaeus; 
while the researches of Messrs. Beazley and Hoppin have made it 
possible to attribute nearly every other red-figured vase in the lists 
to its artist, including Cleophrades, the ‘‘ Berlin Amphora Painter,’ 
Euergides and Onesimus. This shows that the combat with the 
Centaurs was not only a favorite subject, but one which incited the 
painters to do their very best work. 

With these few words of introduction and apology, let us proceed 
to the lists themselves. 


List oF VASES SHOWING THE Rout OF THE CENTAURS 
I. Heractes AND OnE Centaur, WHo Is Nor Nessus 
Archaic relief vase: 
1. Fragments of stamped red pithos, found at the Argive Heraeum, and now in 
the National Museum at Athens. Baur, p. 86, no. 218. 


1J.HS., XIV, 1894, pp. 30-80, and pl. I. 
2? Hoppin, Argive Heraeum, II, p. 180 f., pl. 63, figs. 1-3. 
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Proto-Corinthian and Corinthian: 
2. Lecythus, Boston 95.12. Baur, pp. 90-91, no. 225.1 
3. Aryballus, New York 06:1021:20. Baur, p. 124, no. 310.2 
4. Oenochoe found at Megara Hyblaea, and now in Syracuse. Baur, p. 90, no. 
224.3 
Black-figured : 
5. Amphora in Naples, 2537. Baur, p. 22, no. 48.4 
. Amphora in Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, SK, p. 235, no. 217. 
. Cylix in Berlin, 2053, formerly in Gerhard’s possession, and the same vase as 
Gerhard, A.V., II, p. 126, note 17,e, Baur, p. 30, no. 77. 
. Cylix in Oxford, no. 189, signed by Oecopheles as potter and painter. Baur, 
pp. 24-25, no. 56.5 
. Lecythus in the British Museum, B537. Baur, p. 23, no. 51. 
. Lecythus, now lost, known only through a drawing in the Apparat of the 
Berlin Museum. Baur, p. 133, no. 323. 
. Fragment of a pinax in the Acropolis Museum, Athens, known from a photo- 
graph in the collection of the German Institute at Athens. Baur, p. 25, 
no. 57. 
Red-figured : 
12. Amphora in Munich, Jahn 55. A, Heracles; B, Centaur. Attributed to Cleo- 
phrades. Baur, pp. 31-32, no. 80.° 
13. Amphora in the collection of the Hon, Marshall Brooks. A, Heracles and 
Centaur; B, Centaur. Attributed to the Painter of the Berlin Amphora.’ 
14. Cylix in the Louvre, G621. Design in interior of Heracles wrestling with a 
Centaur. At ., a basis, on top of which is a crater, containing the wine of 
Pholus. Exterior, A and B; Lapiths and Centaurs. Late style, about the 
period of Aristophanes though not by him.® 
15. Bell crater of late style in the British Museum, F43. A. Heracles wrestling 
with a Centaur in the presence of Athena. B, Three youths.° 
South Italian: 
16. Lucanian crater, or nestoris, in the Louvre. A. Heracles attacks a Centaur. 


B. Bacchic.” 
16bis. Vase of unknown shape, now lost, and only known from a drawing of 
Tischbein. Heracles raises his club against a Centaur." 


1 Baur, loc. cit., p. 90, fig.18. Hoppin, A.J.A., IV, 1900, pl. VI. Iam inclined 
° — with Hoppin as opposed to Baur, that this vase should be assigned to 

eracles. 

* Baur, op. cit., p. 126, fig. 35, who calls it Italo-Ionic rather than Corinthian. 
See also Canessa Sale Cat., p. 55, no. 210 and fig. 

3 Mon. Ant., I, col. 810 and fig. 

* Museo Vivenzio, pl. IV, and Dubois-Maisonneuve, Introd., pl. 62,1. Baur 
follows Heydemann in erroneously assigning this publication to another vase in 
Naples. He also errs in calling the Centaur Nessus. The attributes given to the 
Centaur plainly point to Mt. Pholoe, being a stone and a bough of a tree. 

’ Bibliography and best publication in Hoppin, B.F., p. 298, no. 1*, to which 
should .be added the reference to Baur, and Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, pl. 49, no. 209. Baur believes this cup to be Boeotian in origin. 

° Beazley, J.H.S., XXX, 1910, pl. VIII. Hoppin, R.F. II, p. 144, no. 35. 
Liitzow, Mtinchene Antiken, pl. 29. 

7 This vase was formerly in the collection of Mr. Biscoe at Oxford, and at one 
time was on view in the Ashmolean Museum, where I saw it in 1913. Hoppin, 
R.F., I, p. 71, no. 82. 

8 Vases Antiques du Louvre, III, pp. 294-5, and pl. 158. 

® Passeri, Picturae Etruscorum in Vasculis, II, pl. 117. This is probably to be 
regarded as a Nessus vase, but I include it for the sake of completeness. 

10 Millin, Peintures de Vases Antiques, I, 68. 

4 Tischbein V. pl. 73=Reinach, Rep., Il, pp. 352, 353. Reinach erroneously 
calls the hero Theseus. 
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Late relief vase: 
17. Petrograd 1815. One of the designs shown is that of Heracles fighting a 
Centaur.’ 
II. Heractes Ficutinc More THan One CENTAUR 
Archaic relief vases: 
18. Fragment of large stamped pithos, found at Plaka, Melos. Baur, p.8, no. 13. 
19. Fragments of large relief vase in Oesterreichisches Museum, Vienna. Cat. 
Masner 207. Baur, p. 111, no. 277.8 
20. Fragment of relief bowl, found at the site of Lilybaeum, and now in the Mu- 
seum of Palermo. Baur, p. 77, no. 197.4 
Proto-Corinthian and Corinthian: 
21. Proto-Corinthian lecythus in Berlin, 336. Baur, pp. 91-92, no. 226.5 
22. Corinthian pinax in Berlin, 910. Baur, p. 95, no. 229b.° 
Black-figured other than Attic: 
23. Laconian (?) deinos in the Louvre, E662. Baur, pp. 53-55, no. 161. A, 
Heracles and Centaurs; B, Troilus, Polyxena, and Achilles.’ 
. Chalcidian (?) amphora in Berlin, 1670. Design runs all around the vase. 
Baur, pp. 56-7, no. 162.8 
. Italo-Ionian amphora in Munich, Sieveking 838 (Jahn 151). Design on the 
shoulder. Baur, pp. 122-24, no. 307. 
}. Italo-Ionian amphora in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 173. Baur, pp. 
62-3, no. 172."° 
. “Tyrrhenian” amphora in the Conservatori Palace, Rome. Not in Baur, and 
apparently unpublished. Heracles puts to flight five Centaurs, two of whom 
have white bodies, three black." 
28. Fragments of an Italo-Ionian vase in the Museo Kircheriano, Rome. Baur, 
p. 124, no. 309." 
Attic black-figured: 
Amphorae: 
29. Munich 650. A, Heracles and Centaur; B, Centaur. Baur, p. 63, no. 173." 
30. Wurzburg 105. A, Heracles and two Centaurs; B, Bacchic. Baur, pp. 63-64, 
no. 173A. On p. 140 he calls this vase “certainly Attic.” 
31. Bourguignon Sale Catalogue, 20. A, Heracles and two Centaurs; B, Lapiths 
and Centaurs. Baur, p. 37, no. 107." 
Hydriae: 
32. Archaeological Museum, Florence, 3824. Design on shoulder of Heracles 
pursuing three Centaurs; in central panel, quadriga. 


1 Stephani, Ant. du Bosphore Cimmérien, pl. 47, 1-3. 

? Pollak, Ath. Mitt. XXI, 1896, pp. 216 ff., and pl. V, 1. 

3 Masner’s catalogue, p. 19, figs. 11, 12. Baur considers this vase to be 
Etruscan. 

4 Kekulé, Ant. Terrakotten, 11, pl. 56, 2. 

5 A.Z., 1883, pl. 10, and Baur, op. cit., p. 91, fig. 19. 

6 Ant. Denkm., I, pl. 7, fig. 7a. 

7A.Z., 1881, pl. 11,1. Baur, op. cit., p. 54, fig. 8. 

8 A.V., 119-120, 1, 2. Baur considers this vase to be of Island ware rather 
than Chalcidian. 

* Best published in Sieveking’s Cat., pl. 33, figs., 100-107, and especially fig. 
106. Baur, op. cit., fig. 33. Full bibliography in Sieveking. 

10 Milliet-Giraudon, III, pls. 140-141. 

1 This description is drawn from my notes on the vases in this museum. I do 
not know the reverse side. 

2 Paribeni, Mon. Ant., XIV, 1904, cols. 294-298, no. 5, fig. 7. Baur, op. cit., p 
125, fig. 34. ; 

18 Baur, op. cit., pl. VI. Its present number in the Pinakothek is 1645. 

4 Sale Catalogue, pl. III sub num. 
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33. British Museum B51. Design on shoulder of Heracles and four Centaurs; in 
central panel, crowning of a warrior. Baur, p. 50, no. 154. 

Lecythi: 

34. Formerly in possession of J. P. Anderson, Esq. Heracles fighting two Cen- 
taurs. Baur, p. 37, no. 108. 

35. Once in Munich, now lost. Known only through Gerhard, A.V., II, p. 126, 
note 17, d. 

Various shapes: 

36. Fragmentary deinos in Athens, N 907, signed by Sophilus, whether as potter 
or painter is uncertain. Heracles with three Centaurs. Baur, pp. 11-12, 
no. 21.? 

37. Cantharus in Berlin, 1737. Heracles attacks three Centaurs. Baur, pp. 
20-21, no. 43.3 

38. Fragments of a vase in the Acropolis Museum. Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 635, 
ce, d,e. Baur, p. 16, no. 31.4 

39. Vase of unknown shape, found at Acrae in Sicily. Heracles and three Cen- 
taurs, one of whom is probably Pholus. Baur, p. 50, no. 154A.5 

Attic red-figured: 

Cylices: 

40. Corneto-Tarquinia, Bruschi Collection. Attributed to Euergides. Int.» 
Warrior running; Exterior, A, between sphinxes, Heracles and Centaurs; 
B, between sphinxes, Peleus and Thetis.® 

41. Rome, Vatican, Helbig, Fuhrer, 1913 ed., I, p. 348, no. 586 (194). Attributed 
to Onesimus. Interior, Centaur attacking youth; Exterior, A, Heracles 
attacks three Centaurs; B, Four Centaurs.’ 

42. Collection of Hon. Marshall Brooks. Signed by Pamphaeus as potter on foot. 
Int., nude youth arranging cushion; Ext., A, Heracles and Iolaus attack 
three Centaurs; B, Entry of Heracles into Olympus.*® 

43. Formerly in Magnoncour collection, now lost. Sale Cat., 34. Signed by 
Epictetus and Hischylus. Int., Hetaira; Ext., A, Heracles fighting two 
Centaurs; B, Bacchic.’ 

Various shapes: 

44. Athens C.-C. 1919. Calyx crater of ‘“Kertsch” style. A, Heracles fights 
two Centaurs; B, Two Centaurs. 

45. Calpis, formerly in the Canino collection, known to me only through Gerhard, 

V., I, p. 127, note 18, b. 

South Italian vases: 

46. Calyx crater in the Rhode Island School of Design at Providence, formerly in 
the Hope Collection. Tillyard, Hope Vases, 208. A, Heracles fights two 
Centaurs; B, Man and youth at a column. Tillyard calls this vase Early 
South Italian.” 

47. Vase of unknown shape, formerly in the Hamilton collection, now lost. 
Heracles attacks two Centaurs with his club." 

1 Moses, Antique Vases, pl. I. 

2 Best published by Hoppin, B.F., pp. 334-335, no. 1*. To Hoppin’s bibliog- 
raphy, the reference te Baur, ** = , pp. 11-12, no. 21, and fig. 4 should be added. 

3 Gerhard, E.C.V., pl. XIII, 

* Graef, op. cit., I, pl. 41. 

Judica, Antichité Acre, pl. 30. 

+ For ce see Hoppin, R.F., I, p. 370, no. 14. 

7 Mus. Greg., ed. 2, II, pl. LXXVI,1. See also Hoppin R.F., I, p. 418, no. 29. 

8 Mrs. LH. XLII, i923, pp. 133-138, pls. III, IV. 

* See Hoppin, R. F., I, p. 337, no. 28*. 

10 Tischbein, I, pl. 13. Tillyard, pl. 29. Inghirami, V.F., II, 172. 

un Inghirami, V .F., I, pl. 79. 
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Having subdued the Centaurs let us accompany Heracles on his 
quest of the boar. To some of the readers of this article we may 
seem to have wandered far afield with our investigation of the 
Centaurs, but as this exploit is bound together with the other in all 
the important literary evidence, it seemed wise to include it. 

In the treatment of this labor of Heracles great freedom is shown 
in the vase-paintings, our list at the end of the article showing that 
no less than six different methods are employed, dealing with differ- 
ent points in the story. Ninety-seven vases are known to me and 
are listed below in their proper order. They show that this was an 
exceedingly popular subject, especially in the Attic black-figured 
technique. 

No list of vases showing this exploit has been published, as far as 
I am aware, since Klein in his Euphronius! brought together the 
vases known to him at that time,—a goodly number to be sure but 
to which many more can be added now. The classification made by 
him will still hold but can be amplified to a certain extent. The list 
in this article is as complete as it was possible for me to make it, 
although I have no doubt that many vases exist of which I am ig- 
norant. They are carefully divided into their proper groups and I 
have adopted the system of consecutive numbering rather than that 
employed by Klein. 

In the first group which contains the earliest vases that can be 
identified with any certainty the hero is seen attacking the boar with 
weapons, either with the club or with the sword. Though not a 
common method of showing the subject it persists through the ages 
and is found on a splendid red-figured cylix in the Gallatin collection, 
No. 5 in my list, published in this number of the JouRNAL (p. 286) 
by Miss M. H. Swindler, who has identified it as the work of the 
Penthesilea Painter.2 Here Heracles, dressed in a chlamys and 
petasus, but otherwise nude, is about to smite the boar with the 
sword in his right hand; in his left he holds his club, the only dis- 
tinct attribute the painter gives him by which he may be recognized. 
Around the group rocks are represented. 

After some hesitation I have decided to include this vase as a 
representation of this exploit, the reasons against it being that it is 
distinctly stated by the mythographers that Heracles was ordered 
to bring the boar back alive while it certainly looks in the vase- 
painting as though the boar were being slain. I had contemplated 
the possibility of this being the final slaying of the Calydonian Boar 
but the presence of the club convinces me that the figure is intended 
for Heracles; and Heracles was not associated with the Calydonian 


1 Pp. 88-91. 

? For a full bibliography of this vase up to 1919, see Hoppin, R.F., II, p. 345, 
no. 32bis, and footnote, which shows that as far back ‘as that Miss Swindler had 
identified it with the Penthesilea Painter. 
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boar-hunt. Furthermore, I am inclined to add to my list all vases 
where a single figure attacks a boar, as possible representations of 
thismyth. The two vases that fall in this category are two so-called 
‘“‘Laconian”’ cylices, one in Munich and one in Leipzig, each being 
practically a replica of the other, where a bearded man is repre- 
sented attacking a boar with a sword.! These belong to Droop’s 
“fourth Laconian”’ style and therefore must be regarded as belong- 
ing in the sixth century B.c. 

This group can be divided into two divisions: (Ia) the straight 
attack with sword or club; and (Ib) the attempt to combine the 
attack with weapons and the wrestling type (Group II). The vases 
in this division are all small lecythi carelessly painted in the later 
black-figured style and not artistically or archaeologically important. 

This brings us to the next group; the vases where Heracles is 
represented as wrestling with the boar preparatory to lifting him and 
carrying him off. The vases showing the subject in this way are all 
of the Attic black-figured technique and are for the most part small 
lecythi of the late and careless style. They 
show to a marked degree the influence of the 
vase-paintings that deal with the strangling 
of the Nemean Lion and the taming of the 
Cretan Bull. Heracles is represented wres- 
tling with the boar in much the same manner 
as on the Nemean Lion vases of the later re- 
cumbent type,’ while the boar sinks on its left 
front foot much as the Cretan Bull often does, 
as will be shown in a later article. 

This group is represented in the Gallatin 
collection by a small black-figured white- 
ground lecythus, No. 18 of my list, which is 
an excellent example (Fig. 2). It has a height 
of 20.8 cm., and barring a break on the lip 
and neck is in perfect preservation. It was 
formerly in the collection of Mr. T. B. Clarke, 
and appears in the Sale Catalogue under the 
number 364, where it is erroneously described 
as representing “‘ Theseus subduing the Bull 
of Marathon.” This collection was dispersed 
in New York early in 1917 and the vase was 
bought by Mr. Gallatin at the sale. For a 
time it was on view at the Metropolitan 


Fig. 2. In 
GALLATIN COLLECTION 


1 These vases are nos. 1 and 2 of my list. 

2 T have discussed the Nemean Lion vases and given a list of those known to me 
at that time, in A.J.A., XX, 1916, pp. 440-442, and 460-473. Since the appear- 
ance of that article I have learned of several more vases showing the subject which 
I shall bring together in a future paper. 
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Museum.' The reader will note the resemblance between the 
Heracles of this vase and the hero of the Nemean Lion Liegeschema 
vases. 

This group can be divided again into two divisions:—IIa, where 
there are no onlookers, as on the Gallatin vase; and IIb, where 
Heracles wrestles with the Boar in the presence of one or more 
spectators. In this last group are included several examples in 
which the spectators are two or more mounted Amazons, perhaps 
suggesting in anticipation another labor of Heracles, the quest for 
the girdle of Hippolyta. 

Our next group, group III, brings the story a little further along. 
Heracles has conquered the Boar by wrestling ; he now picks him up 
to carry him home. He lifts him always by the hind legs. This 
class of vases is small and is not represented in the Gallatin Collec- 
tion; it is confined to the late black-figured technique. The finest 
one known to me is a hydria-calpis in the Fitzwilliam Museum of 
Cambridge University, no. 57 in E. A. Gardner’s catalogue.2 The 
calpis, as is well known, is practically a red-figured shape and we 
may therefore safely assign this vase to a maker of the end of the 
black-figured period who may have worked in the red-figured 
technique also. In my list it is No. 35. The other vases known to 
me in this group all seem to be late black-figured, and are often of 
careless workmanship. 

After Heracles has lifted the boar he proceeds to Mycenae, carry- 
ing him on his shoulder to Eurystheus. The vases that treat the 
subject in this way (Group IV) are few in number but curiously 
enough in this group must be included two of the latest vases we 
have which surely show the subject—namely two ‘‘ Megarian”’ 
bowls with designs in relief, one in Berlin (Inv. 3161g), No. 46 of my 
list and the one in the Louvre, No. 47 of my list, to which reference 
has been made so many times already (Fig. 1). For an example of 
this type we cannot do better than forsake the vases altogether, and 
cite once again the very interesting archaistic relief of this subject 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York.’ 

This group should also include as a variant a black-figured am- 
phora in the Louvre, F236, No. 48 of my list, where Heracles drives 
the boar before him instead of carrying him.® 

We have now traced the combat with the boar up to the arrival of 


1It is mentioned by Miss Richter in her Handbook of the Classical Collection, 
1917 edition, p. 81. 

* Catalogue, pl. XIX. 

*It is to be regretted that no really adequate publication of either of them 
exists, the cut in Courby, from which my illustration is taken being far from 
satisfactory. Nor are any of the earlier vases (all black-figured) published. 

* B. Metr. Mus., 1914, pp. 59, 60, fig. 1. Miss Richter, Handbook of the Classical 
Collection, 1917 ed., p. 254, fig. 156. Chase, Greek and Roman Sculptures in Ameri- 
can Collections, fig. 183 to face p. 152. 

5 Vases Antiques du Louvre, I, pl. 80. 
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Heracles at Mycenae and we have learned from Diodorus Siculus 
that Eurystheus, in terror at the sight of Heracles with the boar on 
his shoulder, took refuge in a bronze jar or pithos buried in the 
ground. I shall therefore call the vases of the next two groups the 
“Pithos Type” vases. They are divided as follows: Pithos Type 
I (or Group V), the arrival of Heracles with the boar; Pithos Type 
II (or Group VI), the threatening of Eurystheus who is in the pithos. 

In the examples of the first group which are very few in number, 
Heracles arrives at the pithos which is empty and starts to pick up 
the boar by his hind legs. A variant of this is found on one very 
remarkable vase, No. 52 of my list, unique of its kind and painted 
by a man with a delicious sense of humor, a black-figured amphora 
found by Orsi at Gela and now in the Museum of Syracuse, which 
shows on side A, Heracles lifting the boar, and on side B, Eurystheus 
in alarm getting into the pithos as rapidly as he can. But with the | 
exception of this one vase Eurystheus does not appear in this group 
although the pithos is shown. 

We have now reached the crucial moment in the story. Eurys- 
theus has betaken himself to the pithos, and Heracles threatens to 
hurl the living boar on top of him. This is the favorite motif of the 
ancient artists in portraying this labor. I have made no detailed 
study of it outside of the vases but one will at once recall the metope 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia which to be sure is very frag- 
mentary but where Eurystheus in the pithos is preserved.2, Enough 
also, little as it is, remains to enable a reasonably accurate restora- 
tion to be made of the metope which shows the hero casting the boar, 
head down, upon Eurystheus in the pithos. It is important to 
notice that the boar is head down; we shall return to this later. 

This is the moment in the story also chosen by the sculptor of the 
metopes of the so-called ‘‘Theseum” at Athens. The metope is in 
very poor preservation but enough remains to show that it is essen- 
tially the same in composition as the Olympia metope, although of 
course of a considerably later period. The outer surface is much 
worn away, the hind quarters of the boar being almost the only part 
in which the original texture of the modelling is extant. Unlike 
any of the other portrayals of this scene, the head of Eurystheus 
does not show, only his outstretched right hand appearing above the 
top of the pithos. Here.again as at Olympia the boar is represented 
head down.’ 


1Orsi in Mon. Ant., XVII, 1907, cols. 334-5, pl. IX; reprinted by Fox, Greek 
and Roman Mythology, p. 83, figs. 3A and 3B, from which my illustration is derived. 
See also Perrot-Chipiez, X, pp. 210-211, figs. 136, 137, where the woman with 
Eurystheus is identified as Hera. The description of this vase there given is well 
worth reading. 

?Curtius and Adler, Olympia, Tafelband III, pl. XXXIX, 7 as preserved; 
ibid., pl. XLV, 7, as restored. 

’ The best publication of these metopes (with restoration) is in Bruno Sauer, 
Das sogenannie Theseion, pl. V1; but see also Mon. dell ’Inst., X, pl. LVIII, 4. 
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That this moment in the story continued to be the popular one to 
represent in later times is proven by a Roman wall-painting found in 
the so-called “ Basilica”’ at Herculaneum, and now in Naples, where 
the scene is shown much as on the metopes of Olympia and the 
Theseum, if allowance be made for the greater freedom of drawing 
that the later age brings.’ 

The vases that show Eurystheus in the pithos are by far the most 
numerous of any of the groups. They will be subdivided according 
to the supplementary figures that appear in conjunction with Hera- 
cles. But before taking them up in detail it is interesting to note 
that, whereas the red-figured vases without exception show Hera- 
cles holding the boar head up, the black-figured vases with very 
few exceptions show the boar head down, as in the Olympia and The- 
seum metopes. One of the exceptions to this rule is the amphora 
in the Gallatin collection (Fig. 4), which will be described fully on 
a later page; another is an amphora in Berlin,? where Athena and 
Iolaus are the supplementary figures. The evidence of the painting, 
outside of this peculiarity, points to these vases having been made 
at the end of the black-figured period, probably by artists familiar 
with the red-figured technique: as can be seen, for example, in the 
extremely clever rendering of Athena on the Gallatin vase, and by 
comparing it with the Athena on the New York amphora (Fig. 3); 
while in the case of the Berlin vase an almost identical parallel, one 
might even say a replica in red figures, is to be found on a stamnus 
in the Museum of Chiusi,’ which is so close to the Berlin amphora 
that I was at first inclined to doubt its authenticity. 

The vases fall into four main divisions. In the first division (VIa) 
we have what might be termed the usual spectators, whom we are 
accustomed to find at the labors of Heracles, such as Athena, Athena 
and Hermes, Athena and Iolaus, etc.: in the second, (VIb) a female 
spectator appears in addition to, or in place of, the usual figures: 
in the third, (VIc) a supplementary male figure so appears: while 
in the fourth (VId), the male and female figures appear together. 

Of group Vla, a typical specimen is to be found in an amphora 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York (Fig. 3). In my list 
it is No. 65. In the centre is the pithos, with Eurystheus inside, 
holding up his hands in supplication. Heracles has his left foot 
on the rim, is dressed in a short chiton; with his sword at his side, 
_ and holds the boar head down over his shoulder preparatory to hurl- 

1 Published best in Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkm. der Malerei des Altertums, 
pl. 86,1. See also Reinach, Rep. des Peintures grecques et romaines, p. 192, no. 5. 
-. oo om 1855; published in Micali, Storia, pl. 92, and Inghirami, V.F., 

s\ hove ast seen this vase, and know it only from a photograph of Moscioni, 
no. N 10587. 


* Accession number 06:1021:88. Published Cat. Coll. Canessa, 1905, no. 41, 
p. 14, and pls. I and II. 
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ing it upon Eurystheus. Behind him stands Iolaus, and opposite 
him Athena whose round shield is adorned with the device of a ser- 
pent. These two supplementary figures are by far the most popular 
in this group, as a glance at the list will prove. 


Figure 3. AMPHORA IN THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM 


We now came to the very interesting class of vases (VIb) where 
a female figure appears, sometimes alone (when she is apt to be 
mistaken for Athena), sometimes in conjunction with Athena and 
other divinities. The favorite combination is for this woman to be 
shown with Athena only, though on isolated examples she appears 
with other divinities. 

It is here that the Gallatin amphora belongs (Fig. 4). This is a 
large black-figured amphora of the ‘‘red-bodied”’ type, 41 cm. in 
height, and in perfect preservation. In my list it is No. 81.1 


1It was sold at Chrystie’s in the E. H. Cuthbertson sale of the A. A. Ionides 
collection in 1912, and its number in the sale catalogue is 81. It is said to have 
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On the obverse (Fig. 4) Heracles is about to hurl the boar upon 
Eurystheus. In the centre as usual is the pithos; Heracles has 
his left foot on its rim and holds the boar tail down over the head 
of hisuncle. He is nude, and has a sword at his side. Athena stands 
at the left, her head turned back, and her shoulders in three-quarters 
pose. She wears an Attic helmet with high crest, aegis, and long 


Figure 4. AMPpHORA IN GALLATIN COLLECTION 


chiton; on her right arm is a large round shield represented in pro- 
file with the device of a tripod and in her left hand she holds a long 
lance. At the right is the woman, draped in a long chiton and hima- 


been in the Panckoucke collection before that, but does not appear in the Panck- 
oucke catalogue. Mr. Gallatin has presented to the library of the Metropolitan 
Museum a copy of this catalogue, one of the few extant. The fact that this vase 
does not appear there means little for it is well known that the Boulogne vases were 
nearly all (if not all) from this collection, but numbers of them are not to be found 
in the catalogue. 
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tion, the ends of which are thrown, shawl-fashion, over her left shoul- 
der and right forearm. She holds out her hands in a deprecating 
manner and her attitude appears to be one of passive protest. The 
reverse is the common scene of-two warriors departing from two 
old men. 

We have already noted the fact that this vase is apparently a 
work of the late black-figured period on account of the clever han- 
dling of the figures, especially of Athena. Heracles, too, is excellently 
represented; his nudity, although not an absolute criterion (as he 
is nude on some of the early examples as well) is also an argument 
for the late date of the vase; for he is nude in all the red-figured 
examples.' We have also called attention to the fact that the boar 
is thrown down on Eurystheus in the later manner, this being one 
of the very few black-figured vases to show it in this way. 

Now, who is the woman? In the vase catalogues she is often 
called a ‘“‘local nymph”’ but this is certainly not correct. The solu- 
tion is offered by a red-figured cylix in the Louvre, no. G17 (No. 90 
of my list), now attributed by the best authorities to Oltus,? where 
the hero is about to hurl the boar on his uncle in the pithos, and two 
figures, a male and a female, rush forward to intervene. The male 
is inscribed STENEVOS, the female, KAVICOBE, and they appear 
to be considered as husband and wife. Now all authorities agree 
that Eurystheus was the son of Sthenelus. Therefore Calliphobe 
must be regarded as his mother. But there a difficulty arises: this 
is not the name assigned by the literary references to the mother of 
Eurystheus, who is usually called Nicippe, the daughter of Pelops.* 
Not only that, but the literature gives him no female relative of this 
name; for his sisters were Alcinoe and Medusa, his wife was Anti- 
mache, and his only daughter was named Admete. We have here, 
therefore, a new tradition of the vase-painter: but at least we know 
that the supplementary woman on the vases is intended to be the 
mother of Eurystheus.* 

The next class is composed of only one vase, a black-figured panel- 
amphora in the British Museum, no. B162 (No. 88 of my list), where 
apparently we have the father of Eurystheus represented with Athe- 


1 Even in the pena cylix in London, his lion's skin does not clothe him; 


it is knotted around the neck, and the rest of his body is nude. 

? Perrot and Chipiez, X, pp. 364-371, and figs. 215-218: for full bibliography 
see Hoppin, R.F., LI, p. 260, no. 40. 

3 Apollod. Bibl. II, 4, 5. See Roscher’s Lexikon, s. v. Eurystheus. 

‘She is so recognized by Mr. Gallatin. I owe this information to a letter in 
which he says: ‘I am noting in my description of the Boar vase that there is an 
evident attempt, and a successful one, to portray expression in the faces of the 
characters: on the main scene, Athene is smiling, while Calliphobe shows her dis- 
pleasure in her unarched eyebrow, and the drooping corner of her mouth, which is 
in strong contrast with Athene’s archaic smile.’ I am in sympathy with Mr. 
Gallatin’s theory, as it strengthens the case for the late date of this vase in the 
black-figured period. 
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na and Iolaus who is here shown as a nude, beardless youth. Hera- 
cles also is nude. The mother of Eurystheus does not appear. 

More interesting is that group where both parents are shown, 
for it includes the two most important red-figured examples of the 
“‘pithos type’’; indeed the only two, if the Chiusi stamnus be re- 
garded as a modern forgery. We have also seen that one of these 
vases, the cylix in the Louvre, by giving the names of the parents, 
shows us how to identify them. 

By far the most interesting of the two, of course, is the cylix in the 
British Museum, bearing the signature of Euphronius as potter 
(no. 89 of my list), but now believed to have been painted by the so- 
called “‘Panaitios Painter.’’' This vase has been frequently pub- 
lished and is one of the masterpieces of its kind. Closely akin to it 
is the cylix in the Louvre (No. 90 of my list), which adds-to the 
parents the figure of Athena, who is omitted on the Euphronius vase. 
The black-figured technique is represented by a lecythus in Vienna, 
(No. 91 of my list), showing the parents with Athena and Hermes. 

It will not be out of place at this point to insert the list of vases 
which have been assigned, rightly or wrongly, to this labor. About 
most of them there is no question at all; some of them however are of 
doubtful significance,-and at the end a few have been added for the 
sake of completeness which have been as I think erroneously assigned 
to this subject. It would not be proper, in publishing this list, not to 
express my indebtedness to that given by Klein in his Zuphronius 
to which I have already referred. Where a vase occurs in his list, 
the reference will be given but it will be seen that many additions can 
be made, and that a new and more complete list might be of some 
use and assistance to future investigators. 


Vases SHOWING HERACLES AND THE ERYMANTHIAN Boar?” 


Group I. Heracites ATracks THE Boar WITH WEAPONS 
Ia. Toe Pure ATrack 
Laconian (or Cyrenaic): 
1. Cylix fragment in Munich, Sieveking 383. 
2. Cylix fragment in University Museum, Leipzig.‘ 
Attic black-figured: 
Amphorae: 
3. Madrid 77. B. Same subject. 
*4. Naples 2705. Klein, p. 91, no. 5. Design under one handle: under other 
handle, Heracles and Nemean Lion: main designs, Theseus and Minotaur 
and fight over fallen warrior. 


1 £44; Hoppin, R.F., I, pp. 388-89, no. 6*, gives a full bibliography. 

2 An asterisk in front of a vase means that it is in Klein’s list. 

3 Sieveking, Catalogue, p. 33, and pl. XIII. 

4 Jb. arch. I., XVI, 1901, p. 191, fig. 3. These two vases are practically 
replicas of each other. 
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Attic red-figured: 
5. Cylix in the collection of Mr. Albert Gallatin, New York. Design in interior. 
Exterior, palaestra scenes.! 
Is. CONTAMINATION WITH WRESTLING TYPE 
All Attic black-figured lecythi. 
*6. Athens, C.-C. 860. Heracles, boar, and two horsemen. Klein, p. 91, no. 
72 
6bis. Collection of Mr. Albert Gallatin, New York. Heracles, boar, and 
riders.* 
*7. Museum of Palermo. No onlookers. Klein, p. 91, no. 6.4 
*8. Berlin 1979. No onlookers. Klein, p. 91, no. 3. 
*9. Berlin 1980. No onlookers. Klein, p. 91, no. 4. 
*10. Berlin 1981. Two.women present. Klein, p. 91, no. 2. 


II. Heractes WRESTLING WITH THE Boar. Attic BLACK-FIGURED 
Ila. No ONLOOKERS 


Amphorae: 
*11. Naples SA150. B. Woman between two men. Klein, p. 91, no. 1. 
12. Museum of Myconos. Fragmentary.® 
Scyphus: 
13. Found at Populonia. Fragmentary.® 
Lecythi: 
*14, Athens, C.-C. 977. Klein, p. 91, no. 8. 
. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Classical Department. Fragmentary. 
3. Museum of Dresden, mentioned, Arch. Anz., 1901, p. 116, no. 30. 
x6ttingen 21, formerly Margaritis Sale Cat., 82.7 
. New York, Gallatin Collection.® 
. Paris, Louvre, F455. 
. Museum of the Peiraeus. 
. Museum of Syracuse. 
22. Formerly in the Ministry of Education (‘“Cultusministerium’’) Athens. 
Klein, p. 91, no. 9. 
3. Sabattini Sale Cat., 16. 
. Formerly in the trade at Athens. Klein, p. 91, no. 10. 
5. Eugene Piot Sale Cat., p. 32, no. 115. Miscalled there Theseus and Sow of 
Crommyon. 
. Various SPECTATORS 
Hydria: 
26. Louvre F299. Design on shoulder, together with Taming of the Cretan 
Bull. Hermes and Athena.?® 


1See p. 310, note 2. 

2? Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., pi. V, 4, and p. 5, note 6. 

3 Mr. Gallatin sent me a description and photograph of this vase too jate for it 
to be included with a regular number. The riders are probably Amazons on the 
analogy of nos., 29, 30, and 31 of this list. One of the riders still shows white 
overcolor. 

4 Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., Hilfstafel, no. 2. 

5 Seen and noted by me at Myconos in 1915. 

6 Not. Scav., 1923, p. 132, and pl. 1,5. Lowe this reference to the kindness of 
Miss Swindler. 

7 Jacobsthal, Géttinger Vasen, pl. VI, 20. 

8 Fig. 2 of this article. 

*Vases Antiques du Louvre, pl. 84. Pottier suggests that these may be ex- 
ploits of Theseus (Sow of Crommyon and Marathonian Bull) but this does not seem 
likely to me. 


° 
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Crater: 
27. Found at Gela, and now in Syracuse. Fragmentary. [olaus.' 
Pyxis: 
*28. Berlin 2034. Iolaus. Klein, p. 91, no. 11. 
Cyathus: 
*29. British Museum B462. Three mounted Amazons. Klein, p. 91, no. ¢. 
Lecythi: 
. Athens C.-C. 858. Two mounted Amazons.* 
. Museum of Syracuse. Two mounted Amazons. 
2. Museum of Palermo. Two youths. 
3. Eugene Piot Sale Cat., p. 32, no. 116. Two seated women. Miscalled 
Theseus and Sow of Crommyon. 
. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, S.K., p. 212, no. 25. Athena and 
Tolaus. 
III. Heracies Lirrs THE Boar By THE Hinp Legs. Aut Atric BLAcK-FIGURED 
Hydria-calpis: 
35. Fitzwilliam Museum 57. Athena present.’ 
Cylices: 
36. British Museum B447. Design on exterior (both sides), showing also, 
Heracles and Cretan Bull. Athena is present. 
*37. Athens C.-C. 1097. Designs on exterior identical with previous vase. Klein, 
p. 91, no. «.4 


Oenochoae: 
*38. Bologna, Necr. Fels. 64. Athena, Iolaus and Hermes present. Klein, p- 


91, no. @. 
*39. British Museum B492. Athena present. Klein, p. 91, no. 7. 


Lecythus: 
40. Museum of Syracuse. Athena, Iolaus, and local nymph present. 

IV. HeRACLES ON THE Way TO MycENAB, AFTER HAVING SUBDUED THE Boar 

IVa. CARRYING THE Boar. 

Attic black-figured: 

Amphorae: 

*41. Munich 694 (Jahn). Athena present. B, Artemis, Apollo, and Hermes. 
Klein, p. 91, no. a. 

*42. Wiirzburg, Urlichs 108. Athena and Iolaus. B, Theseus and Minotaur. 
Klein, p. 91, no. 8. 

*43. Formerly in Basseggio’s possession. Gerhard, A.V. II, p. 46, m. Klein, p. 
91, no. 6. 


Cylices: 

44. Bibliothéque Nationale 323. Fragmentary. Design on exterior. No 
onlookers. 

45. Museo Bocchi, Adria, 57. Fragmentary. Design in interior. Slightly 
doubtful, but probably to be regarded as an Erymanthian Boar vase. 
Athena is present. 

‘Orsi, Mon. Ant., XVII, 1907, cols. 309-310, fig. 229. 
*Stais, Ath. Mitt., 1893, p. 51, fig. 1. 


3 Gardner, Catalogue, pl. XIX. 
‘The interior of this vase (owl, amphorae and fish) is published in Heyde- 


mann’s Gr. Vasenb., vignette on title page. 
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So-called “‘Megarian’”’ bowls, with designs in relief; 
46. Berlin Inv. 3161g.1_ Inscribed, rap da5exa rod ‘Hpaxdéovs. 
Six labors are shown, the others being the Nemean Lion, the Hydra, the 
Cerynaean Stag, Cerberus, and the Cretan Bull. No onlookers. 
47. Louvre, Inv. CA551. Represents a founder’s shop, with a statue of Heracles 
carrying the boar.? 


IVs. Drivine THE Boar 

Attic black-figured amphora: 

*48. Louvre F236. Heracles drives the boar before him in the presence of Athena 
and Hermes. B, Departure of a warrior. Formerly in the Campana 
collection. Klein, p. 91, no. y. 

V. Arriva oF at Mycenae (“Pitsos Type” I) 

Va. Heractes Brincs THE Boar TO THE Pirnos. Eurystaeus Dors Nor 
APPEAR 

All Attic black-figured amphorae: 

*49. Formerly in the Panckoucke collection, and then in the Museum of Boulogne. 
The number in the Panckoucke catalogue was 64, and this was the number 
on the vase in Boulogne also. Athena and Iolaus are present. B, 
Bacchic. Klein, p. 90, no. C.4 

*50. Louvre F213, formerly in the Campana collection. Athena and Hermes 
present. B, Apotheosis of Heracles. Klein, p. 90, no. B. 

*51. Wiirzburg, Urlichs 250. Athena present. B, Heracles and Cerberus. 
Klein, p. 90, no. 

Vs. EurystHeus GETTING INTO THE PITHOS 

Attic black-figured amphora: 

52. Found by Orsi at Gela, and now in the Museum of Syracuse. Design on 
neck only. A, Heracles picking up boar; B, Eurystheus getting into 
pithos.6 The woman with Eurystheus is called Hera by Perrot. 

VI. EurysTHevs IN THE PitHos (“PitrHos Typr”’ II) 

Via. (“Prrsos type” IIA) Wauere Parent oF EURYSTHEUS APPEARS 

1. No spectators. 

Black-figured amphorae: 

*53. British Museum B213. Design on side A of body; B, Leto with infants, 
Dionysus, and satyr; on shoulder (both sides) battle-scenes. Klein, p. 
90, no. g.’ 

54. Stuttgart, Hauser Collection. Jb. arch. I., XI, 1896, p. 180, no. 10. Frag- 
ment of amphora. 

Relief vase: 


55. Pyxis formerly in Sieglin coilection, found at Alexandria.® 


1 Robert, Homerische Becher, p. 86, e. Courby, Les Vases Grecs a Reliefs, p. 
298, no. 25. 

? Fig. 1 of this article. See pp. 297-9. 

3 Vases Antiques du Louvre, Il, pl. 80. Klein lists this vase as Campana, and 
ipparently did not know that it was in the Louvre. 

4 This vase no longer exists, as the Boulogne Museum was totally destroyed in 
an air raid during the late war. See Hoppin, B.F., p. 373. 

5 A.V., 97, 3, 4. 

6 See p. 313 above, and note 1. 

7 Micali, Storia, pl. 85, 1, 2. The reference given to Inghirami, V.F., III, 300, 
is apparently not correct, but should apply to British Museum B212. 

8 Pagenstecher, Cat. Sieglin Coll., p. 197, fig. 176, and pl. XXII, w, and 
XXIII. Courby, op. cit., pp. 438-9, no. 1. 
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2. Athena present. Black-figured amphorae in each case. 
*56. Munich 394 (Jahn). 3B, King and warriors. Klein, p. 87, no. d. 
*57. Museum of Chiusi. B, Heracles, Hermes, and Apollo. Klein, p. 90, no. u.' 
3. In presence of Athena and Hermes. Black-figured amphorae in each case. 
58. Louvre F59._ B, Bacchic.? 
59. Philadelphia, University Museum, MS4860. Catalogue, Mediterranean 
Section, p. 100, no. 49. B, Quadriga seen from the front.’ 
4. In the presence of Athena and Iolaus. 
Black-figured (all amphorae) : 
*60. Berlin 1850. B, Departure of warrior. Klein, p. 87, no. a.‘ 
*61. Berlin 1855. B, Olive picking. Klein, p. 87, no. b.® 
*62. Castellani Sale Cat., (1884), 61. B, Bacchic. Klein, p. 90, no. x. 
*63. British Museum B161. B, Departure of a warrior. Klein, p. 90, no. i.° 
34. Munich 1219. B, Heracles and Amazons. Klein, p. 90, no. e. 
35. New York 06:1021:88. B, Three horsemen.’ 
36. Museum of Palermo. B, Unknown to me.* 
Red-figured: 
67. Stamnus in Museum of Chiusi. B, Unknown to me.’ 
5. In the presence of Hermes and Iolaus. Black-figured amphorae in each case. 
68. Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia. B, Unknown to me.* 
69. Louvre F202. Design on neck only. B, Baechic.'° 
6. In the presence of Athena, Hermes, and Iolaus. Black-figured amphora. 
*70. Munich 1325 (Jahn). B, Bacchic. Klein, p. 90, no. f. 
Vis. (“Prraos Type” Ils) WHere THE MoTHER OF EuRYSTHEUS IS PRESENT 
1. Alone. Black-figured amphorae in each case. 
*71. Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia. B, Two Phrygian warriors. Klein, p. 90, 
no. 
*72. Noél des Vergers Sale Catalogue, 112. B, Battle scene. Klein, p. 90, no. w. 
2. With Hermes. : Black-figured amphora. 
73. Formerly in Trieste, Fontana Collection, 24. Present location unknown to 
me. B, Warriors. 
3. With Iolaus. Black-figured amphora. 
*74. Thorwaldsen Museum, Copenhagen, Catalogue, L. Miiller, p. 56, no. 38. 
B, Bacchic. Klein, p. 90, no. v.12 Designs on neck only. 


1 In 1850, this was in the Episcopal Palace at Chiusi; see Bull. dell ’Inst., 1850 
p. 162. It is the same vase mentioned erroneously as red- figured, ibid., 1857, p. 
164. 

2 Vases Antiques du Louvre, I, pl. 67. 

3E. H. H (all), Mus. J., IV, 1913, p. 159, fig. 137; 8. B. L(uce), ibid., XI, 1920, 
pp. 56-59, no. i, and figs. 34, 35. See also S. B. L(uce), ibid., VIII, 1917, p. 152. 

‘A.V., 248, 2, 3. 

5 See p. 314, above, and note 2 for bibliography. 

6 Catalogue, p. 15, fig. 24; Walters, Hist. Ancient Pottery, Il, p. 97, fig. 126; 
Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, p. 242, fig. 81. 

7 Fig. 3 of this article. See p. 314, note 4 above for bibliography. 

8 From notes taken by me in the museum, when I could not see the reverse. 

® See above, p. 314, note 3. 

10 Vases Antiques du Louvre, II, pl. 78. 

1 Not. Scav., 1876, p. 6. Dasti, Notizie Storiche Archeologiche di Tarquinia « 
Corneto, p. 373, calls her “forse Minerva” erroneously. I have seen this vase in 
Corneto, and she is the mother of Eurystheus. 

Inghirami, V.F., III, 231. 
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4. With Athena. All black-figured. 
Amphorae: 
75. Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. Cat. Ravestein, 291. B, Three war- 
riors and boy.! 
}. Formerly in Pizzati Collection, Florence. Present location unknown to me. 
B, Athena, Heracles, Hermes and two goddesses. Klein, p. 90, no. s.? 
. Archaeological Museum, Florence. B. Unknown to me.* 
. Madrid 72. APTEMIAOSKALVOS. B, Bacchic.‘ 
. Naples 2475. B, Warrior and four men. Klein, p. 90, no. k. 
. Naples SA186. B, Apotheosis of Heracles. Klein, p. 90, no. 1. 
. New York, collection of Albert Gallatin, Esq. B, Departure of two war- 
riors.5 
. Rome, Vatican. Helbig, Fiihrer, ed. 3, I, p. 297, no. 464 (37). B, Departure 
of two warriors. Klein, p. 90, no. m.® 
Celebe: 
83. Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia. Della Seta, Cat., p. 60, no. 814. B, Warriors 
and archers. 
5. With Athena and Hermes. Black-figured amphora. 
*84. Berlin 1849. B, Heracles and Amazons. Klein, p. 87, no. c. 
6. With Athena, Hermes, and Iolaus. Black-figured amphora. 
*85. Once in Candelori Collection, now lost. B, Ajax with body of Patroclus. 
Klein, p. 90, no. r.? 
7. With Athena, Hermes, Iolaus, and another woman. Black-figured calyx- 
crater. 
*86. Petrograd 49. B, Four nude mounted youths and two on foot. Klein, p. 
90, no. n. 
8. With Athena and three other women. Black-figured amphora. 
87. Louvre F229. B, Heracles and the Nemean Lion. 


Vic. Type” IIc) WHERE THE OF EuRYSTHEUS IS PRESENT 


One black-figured amphora. 


*88. British Museum B162. Father present, with Hermes and Iolaus. B, 
Heracles (?) and the Chimaera. Klein, p. 90, no. h. 


Vip. (‘‘Prrnsos Tyre” IIp) WHERE PARENTS APPEAR 
1. Alone. Red-figured cylix. 


*89. British Museum E44. Klein, pp. 88-89 (pl.) and p. 91, no. 1. Design on 
exterior. Signed by Euphronius as maker. B, Hermes and quadriga. 
Interior, Old man and hetaira.® 

2. With Athena. Red-figured cylix. 

*90. Louvre G17. Klein, p. 91, no. 2. Design on exterior. B, Odysseus in 
chariot, preceded by Hermes. Interior, Youth with lyre. Attributed to 
Oltus.® 


1 Formerly in the Pourtalés collection; Panofka, Les Antiques du Cabinet Pour- 
talés, pl. XII. 

2 A.V., 135. 

3 From notes taken by me in the museum, when I could not see the reverse. 

*Ossorio, Vasos Griegos, pl. XXI. In describing the vase in the catalogue, 
Leroux calls the woman Artemis, presumably on account of the inscription. 

5 Fig. 4 of this article. 

6 Mus. Greg., ed. 2, II, pl. LIV, 2. 

7 A.V., 97, 1, 2. 

8 For full bibliography, see Hoppin, R.F., I, pp. 388-389, no. 6*, to which should 
be added Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, pl. 128, no. 401. 

®* For full bibliography see Hoppin, op. cit., II, p. 260, no. 40. 
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3. With Athena and Hermes. Black-figured lecythus. 
91. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, S8.K., p. 193, no. 40. 
Vie. (“Prrnos Type” Vases Wutcu I Am UNABLE TO CLASSIFY 
*92. Campana IV-VII, 219. Klein, p. 90, no. o. 
*93. Campana IV-VII, 299. Klein, p. 90, no. p. 
*94. Campana IV-VII, 496. Klein, p. 90, no. q.! 
VII. Vases Asout Wuicu THERE 1s Dovust, ok Wuich Have BEEN WRONGLY 
ASSIGNED TO Tuts LABOR 
Black-figured: 
95. Lecythus in Athens, C.-C. 909. 
96. Stuttgart, Hauser Collection. Fragment of hydria.2 
Relief vase: 
97. ‘‘Megarian”’ bow] in Athens, N. 1296. 


It now remains to discuss the three vases which I have put into 
my Group VII (doubtful), and give my reasons for rejecting them. 
The first is a lecythus in Athens, C.-C., 909. This is described in 
the catalogue as very carelessly painted, and is tentatively assigned 
there to the Combat with the Nemean Lion. But the writers add, 
“L’animal dessiné pourrait étre aussi bien un sanglier.”” It is very 
likely, therefore, that this may be assigned to our subject, under the 
wrestling type, Group IIb, as Athena is present as a spectator. It 
would all depend upon the legs of the animal, the scheme of which is 
totally different in the Lion vases, where he is apt to be represented 
as striking at the face of Heracles with his left hind paw, and with the 
fore paws couchant. 

The second of the doubtful vases is a fragment of a black-figured 
hydria, formerly in the Hauser collection at Stuttgart. In his 
description of this vase, to which a cut is appended, Hauser calls the 
shoulder design, ‘‘ Herakles mit dem Eber.”’ Very little of the animal 
is preserved, but enough to show that whatever else it is, it is cer- 
tainly nota boar. Judging from the long legs, and the long tasselled 
tail, we shall not err if we add this vase to the list of those which show 
the Taming of the Cretan Bull. 

The last of these vases is a so-called ‘“‘ Megarian’’ bowl in Athens, 
No. 1296 in the supplementary catalogue of Nicolet This bowl 

1 I have not had access to the Campana catalogues, so I do not know where to 
assign these vases. I think it more than likely that one of them is Louvre F229 
(no. 87 of this list) and that another is Petrograd 49 (no. 86 of this list). The 
other Louvre vases listed here are not from the Campana collection. 

Jb. arch. I., XI, 1896, p. 180, fig. 

3It has been brought to my attention that this collection is now in Leipzig. 
This applies also to no. 54 of this list. For the fragment under discussion at 
present, see note 2 above. 

‘This is probably the same vase as that described by Courby, op. cit., p. 300, 
no. 26. The inventory numbers seem hopelessly mixed up; according to Nicole, 
this is Inv., 1268; according to Courby, it is 12618; but in Nicole, a vase is de- 
scribed under the latter inventory no., which has nothing whatever in common with 


the one described by Courby. The description given by Courby is almost identical 
with that of Nicole for Inv. 1268, but is more thorough. 
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shows various labors of Heracles, among others, according to Nicole, 
“ Héraclés assommant a coups de massue la biche d’Erymanthe; sujet 
fort rare.’ This must surely be a slip of the pen for the Cerynaean 
Stag, and therefore the vase should not be included in our list. If it 
is the vase described by Courby (see p. 324 note 4) it is certainly 
the Stag that is shown. 

This ends the list of vases dealing with this myth. Through a 
study of the vases, we have been able to trace the whole story, begin- 
ning with the departure of the hero on his quest. We have stopped 
with him to visit the Centaur Pholus, and have seen him put the 
over-inquisitive Centaurs to rout, on his way to Erymanthus; we 
have seen him fighting the boar, and we have accompanied him back 
to Mycenae, and seen his cowardly uncle, in fear, conceal himself in 
the pithos. And, as a result, I am sure that anyone who has had the 
patience to read this paper will agree with me that there is no story 
in all Greek mythology shown more comprehensively on the vases 
than this quest of Heracles for the Erymanthian Boar." 

STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE 

Boston 


1] wish to acknowledge indebtedness to Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston for various suggestions, especially concerning the Assos 
relief in that museum; and to Dr. and Mrs. Van Buren of the American Academy 
in Rome, who kindly procured for me a photograph of the stamnus in Chiusi. 
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The third article of the series of “Erechtheum Papers” by Mr. 
L. B. Holland which was to be published in this number of the 
JOURNAL will appear in the next issue. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BALTCHIC.—The Site of Dionysopolis.—In a report before the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, M. O. Tarra. described his researches at Baltchic, 
a site on the Roumanian coast of the Black Sea. He has been able to trace the 
ancient walls of an acropolis which, on the evidence of numerous Greek inscrip- 
tions, is identified as that of Dionysopolis. A mausoleum was discovered at Balt- 
chic, containing three bodies, objects of bronze and terra-cotta, and a case of 
surgical instruments. This tomb was built by a Theodorus, son of Demetrius, 
in the reign of Caracalla. (C. R. Acad. Insc., 1923, pp. 352-353.) 

BRESTOWITZA.—A Military Diploma.—A bronze fragment, constituting one 
half of one leaf of a military diploma, found at Brestowitza near Plovdiv in 
Bulgaria, is published and interpreted by René Caanat in C. R. Acad. Insc., 
1923, pp. 373-376. Since the text was duplicated, the part on one side of the 
leaf supplements that on the other. The document belongs to the reign of the 
emperor Philip and to the year 245 a.p. 

FENGTIEN.—A Cave Deposit.—J. G. ANDERSSON is the author of a brochure 
on prehistoric discoveries in a cave at Shao Kuo T’un in Fengtien, China. Topo- 
graphic and geologic notes on the site are followed by a description of the cave 
itself and a detailed account of the artifacts found in it, including chipped instru- 
ments of flint-like stones, polished stone celts, flat stone rings, mussel shell rings, 
buttons and beads, bone instruments, a bit of sculpture in bone, representing a 
cat-like animal, and pottery. The pottery is partly of coarse and partly of thin- 
walled ware; the forms of ornament which appear on it are mat-impressions, 
string-impressions, incised patterns, and painted designs in black. Animal and 
human bones were found in great abundance. The bones are too fragmentary 
and scattered to justify the inference that the cave was a place of burial. It is 
more probable that it was the site of a ritual involving human sacrifice. The 
artifacts belong to an advanced stage of neolithic culture, perhaps contemporary 
with the objects found by Dr. Andersson at Yang Shao in Honan. (Palaeontologia 
Sinica, series D, Vol. I, Fase. 1. The Cave Deposit at Sha Kao T’un in Fengtien, 
By J. G. ANpersson. Peking, 1923, The Geological Survey of China. 43 pp. of 
English text; 26 pp. of Chinese text; 10 pls.; 25 figs. 4to.) 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Bocks are conducted by Professor Deane, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuey E. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Professor Harotp N. Fow er, 
Dr. StepHen B. Luce, Professor Etmer T. Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor JoHN 


C. Roure, Dr. Joun SHapuey and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journat material published after June 30, 
1924. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 115-116. 
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MACEDONIA.—Inscriptions and Antiquities—In B.C.H. XLVII, 1923, pp. 
275-300 (24 figs.; pl.) Gawrm I. Kazarow publishes the results of investi- 
gations made by him in 1918, under the auspices of the Bulgarian Academy 
of Sciences, in the regions of Mariovo and Prilep. Deposits of a neolithic settle- 
ment have been found in the neighborhood of the village of VitoliSta, and this 
site seems to have been continuously inhabited ever since, as is shown by the 
presence of numerous Roman and early Christian remains which have been found 
in this neighborhood. Several of these are here published, the most important 
being a long inscription of the emperor Hadrian. Although the evidence justifies 
the belief that there was a considerable settlement here in Roman times, no clue 
to its name is given. To the south of the village of Melnita, at a place called 
Sadevé, many remains have been found pointing to the existence here of a Roman 
fort. Here a Greek inscription in elegiac metre, and several other objects of the 
Roman period, were noted. At Pestani, a number of Greek inscriptions of Roman 
times were copied, and other antiquities noted. At Tsepigovo, there are many 
vestiges of antiquity, as the site of the city of Deuriopos is situated not far to the 
east of this place. Among the most important to be published are: (1) a marble 
altar, with an inscription to Heracles, dated by the inscription at 86 a.p.; (2) 
another marble altar of the same period, with designs of a horseman, and other 
figures in relief; (3) a large statue of a woman, restored in modern times with a 
head from another statue. Not far from this village, at the church of the Holy 
Ghost at Trikrest, other antiquities were seen, the most important of which is a 
marble relief of the Dioscuri, but with a dedicatory inscription to Asclepius. At 
Prilep and Tremnik, a number of inscriptions, fragmentary sculptures, and archi- 
tectural fragments dating in late Roman times are described, and the suggestion 
is made that the settlement of Antigonia, founded by Antigonus Gonatas, must 
be sought in the neighborhood of Tremnik. 

MALTA.—Excavations at Hal-Tarxien.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 93-100 (4 
pls.; 2 figs.), T. Asupy describes excavations which he made in 1921 under the 
torba floors of the sanctuary at Hal-Tarxien in Malta (see Archaeologia LX VII, 
pp. 127 ff., LX VIII, pp. 263 ff., LX-X, pp. 179 ff.; A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, p. 341). 
His discoveries confirmed Professor Zammitt’s views of the relative dates of 
the several parts of this sanctuary, and showed in the rooms of the first and 
second period earlier floor levels than those which had previously been cleared. 
Considerable pottery was discovered, but no clue to its absolute date was ob- 
tained. Beneath Room M Mr. Ashby discovered a pit, probably a cistern or 
granary, 1.58 m. deep. 

NECROLOGY.—Giuseppe Bellucci.—Giuseppe Bellucci, who died January 3, 
1921, at the age of seventy-six, was professor of chemistry at the University of 
Perugia. His keen interest in the collection and study of prehistoric antiquities 
was reflected in the publication of many articles. (B. Pal. Jt. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
116-118.) 

Pompeo Castelfranco.—Pompeo Castelfranco was born in Paris in 1843 and 
died June 25, 1921. He published many articles on the prehistoric antiquities of 
Italy, and arranged the prehistoric collections of the Museo Archeologico of Milan 
and of the Museo Ponti. (B. Pal. Jt. XLIII, 1923, pp. 116-119.) 

Giuseppe Angelo Colini.—Giuseppe Angelo Colini, who was born in the prov- 
ince of Ancona, April 6, 1857, and died in Rome, December 26, 1918, was for some 
time assistant in the Museo Prehistorico di Etnografia in Rome, and in 1907 be- 
came director of the Museo di Villa Giulia. He was the author of numerous 
periodical articles on the prehistoric archaeology of Italy. (B. Pal. Jt. XLIII, 
1923, pp. 111-113; portrait.) 

Gherardo Ghirardini.—Gherardo Ghirardini was born July 13, 1854, at Badia 
Polesine. After university studies at Bologna he spent two years in Rome, at 
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Pompeii, and in Greece. He directed excavations at Corneto, and assisted in the 
direction of the museums and galleries of Florence. In 1885 he became professor 
of archaeology at the University of Pisa; in 1889 he went to a similar post at the 
University of Padua and in 1906-07 to Bologna. He died June 10, 1920. He was 
the author of numerous articles on Etruscan, Roman and prehistoric archaeology. 
(L. Pigortt, B. Pal. Jt. XLIII, 1923, pp. 114-116. 

Arturo Issel.—Arturo Issel died November 27, 1922, in his eightieth year. A 
geologist and an active student of prehistoric archaeology, he published many 
articles in the latter field. (B. Pal. Jt. XLIII, 1923, pp. 219-220.) 

Giuseppe Pellegrini.—Giuseppe Pellegrini was born at Loreto, March 10, 1866. 
After the completion of university studies and of archaeological training at the 
Reale Scuola Archeologica in Rome, he entered on official duties as inspector in 
the museums of Florence, Naples, Bologna, and Ancona. In 1907 he became 
professor of archaeology at the University of Padua and superintendent of exca- 
vations and archaeological museums in the Veneto. He died December 1, 1918. 
His publications deal with prehistoric, Etruscan and Roman antiquities. (B. 
Pal. It. XLIII, 1923, pp. 113-114.) 

Valerios N. Staés.—Valerios N. Staés was born in Cythera in 1857 and died in 
Athens in 1923. He studied medicine at the University of Athens (1877-1880) 
and at Bonn. It was here that his anatomical studies led him to an interest in 
Greek sculpture, under the stimulating teaching of Reinhard Kekule, which 
proved a determining factor in his life. He studied archaeology at Géttingen, 
Halle and Berlin, and received his degree of Ph.D. at Halle in 1885. In the fol- 
lowing year he was commissioned by the Greek Archaeological Society to conduct 
excavations at Epidaurus under the direction of Mr. Cavvadias. In 1887 he was 
appointed to the staff of the National Museum in Athens as curator of its collec- 
tions of vases, terra-cottas and other small antiquities; and the rest of his life was 
chiefly devoted to the interests of the Museum. He initiated and took part in 
much archaeological field work. The discoveries at the tombs of Velanideza, 
Petreza, and Vourva were due to him; and he made excavations at Rhamnus, 
Thoricus, Brauron, Prasiae, Amarusium, Sunium, and the Ceramicus, and on the 
islands of Aegina, Cythera, and Anticythera. His published works correspond in 
variety and number to these varied activities. Many record the results of his 
excavations. In 1907 and 1909 he published his valuable guide to the marbles, 
bronzes, and Mycenaean antiquities of the National Museum. (G. P. OrKoNno- 
Mos, ’Apx. "Ed. 1922, pp. 113-116.) Mr. Oikonomos’ sympathetic sketch of the 
life of Staés is followed by a complete bibliography of his work. (Jbid. pp. 116- 
118.) 

RAZGRAD.—Monuments of Thracian Religion.—The Bulgarian city of Raz- 
grad, on the left bank of the river Beli-Lom (Almus), lies near the site of a Roman 
castellum, and in the vicinity are many burial tumuli of the Roman epoch as well 
as a neolithic settlement. A number of bronze votive plaques from some ancient 
shrine, which were found in a vineyard near one of the tumuli, are published by 
G. A. Kazarow in Arch, Anz. 1922, cols. 184-201 (18 figs.). The reliefs show the 
Thracian horseman common in all the Danube lands, also Heracles, Zeus and 
Hera, Artemis, a goddess with polos also found on Cabiric reliefs, and another god- 
dess best identified with the Anatolian M4. Symbols and attributes point to a 
close connection with the Mithraic cult and other Anatolian, Syrian and Iranian 
religions. Three of these reliefs are at Varna, the others, fourteen in number. 
remain at Razgrad. Included in the collection are a bronze statuette of Hermes 
with caduceus and purse, and a Silenus head and other fragments from the 
bronze plating of a chariot. 
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EGYPT 


ABYDOS.—Two Nubian Graves.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 33-35 (2 
pls.) W. B. Emery describes two of the shallow graves of the type known as pan- 
graves, discovered in Professor Garstang’s excavations at Abydos in 1908. Both 
contain a mixture of Egyptian and Nubian objects, including a number of black- 
topped vases of bell-shape. They are probably the graves of Nubians who came 
into Egypt at the time of the twelfth dynasty or in the succeeding period. 

EL-AMARNA.—Excavations of 1923-4.—A brief report of the campaign of 
the Egypt Exploration Society at El-Amarna in the winter of 1923-4 is given in 
“Notes and News” of The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, X,1924,p.60. Onthe 
town site a number of houses were cleared. Four bronze knives and a bronze 
statuette of the king, wearing the blue crown with the uraeus and a skirt of gold 
leaf, were discovered here. To the north of El-Til Mr. Newton excavated a 
mound, bringing to light the remains of a palace. The outer wall enclosing this 
structure measures 144 by 115 meters. The central court was probably intended 
to be filled with water. On three sides are colonnades. To the east of the pool are 
palace rooms; to the west, groups of rooms opening on courts; and to the north, 
stalls for the royal cattle. The south side has not yet been excavated. Many 
carved stones from the columns of the buildings were found; and in the stables 
there were sculptured stalls. 

NAPATA.—The Oxford Excavations.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. IX, 1922, pp. 67- 
124 (59 pls.), F. Lu. Grirritx continues his report on the excavations of the 
Oxford expedition in Nubia (see bid. VIII, pp. 104 ff.; A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 
93). A sketch of the history of Nubia in the Libyan period is followed by a gen- 
eral description of the site of ancient Napata. The attention of the expedition 
was concentrated on the site called Sanam, where there were abundant traces of 
the existence of an ancient town. A great temple on the southeast edge of the 
town ruins was excavated. South of the temple was a cemetery of 1500 graves. 
A third site a kilometre north of the cemetery contained a series of columned cham- 
bers which were evidently royal storehouses. The town flourished in the early 
part of the Ethiopian period, contemporary with Dynasties XXIII-XXVI. The 
temple, which is 68.5 meters long, and has a front pylon 41.5 meters wide, consists 
of two rectangular blocks, the outer a colonnaded court, entered through a pylon, 
the inner, approached by a second pylon, comprising a hypostyle hall and a sanc- 
tuary with subsidiary rooms. It was dedicated to Amen-re and divinities asso- 
ciated with him. The temple was erected and decorated by king Tirhakah; but 
additions were made by later kings. Numerous small objects were found in the 
building. Mr. Griffith catalogues the objects of the foundation deposits, and gives 
a detailed account of the exterior and interior sculptures and inscriptions of the 
temple. Many small antiquities were also found in the royal storehouse mentioned 
above. This building consisted of a double series of seventeen chambers, ranged 
on either side of a spinal wall. 

TELL EL MASKHOUTAH.—A Trilingual Decree.—In C. R. Acad. Insc., 1923, 
pp. 376-383, Henri GAUTHIER reports the discovery at Tell el Maskhoutah (an- 
cient Pithoum) of a stele with a decree inscribed in hieroglyphic and demotic 
Egyptian, and in Greek. The demotic text is almost complete. The inscription 
commemorates the signal victory won by Ptolemy IV, Philopator, over Antiochus 
III at Raphia in 217 B.c. (see Polybius V, 84-86), resulting in the liberation of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from the rule of Antiochus, confirms Polybius’ account 
of the triumphant progress of the Egyptian king through the conquered regions, 
and decrees numerous religious honors to the victor, including the erection of 
his statue in temples and the celebration of festivals. 

THEBES.—Excavations in the Necropolis.—In Mus. J. XV, 1924, pp. 28-49 
(4 colored plates; 4 half-tone plates; plan; fig.), CLakENce S. FisHEer publishes an 
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informal report on the excavations of the University of Pennsylvania in the 
Theban necropolis, near the village of Dra-abu’l-Negga. The upper cemetery 
at this point is divided by a terrace into two ranges of tombs. In the upper row 
were a number of somewhat elaborate tombs, conforming to the same general 
plan of pylon, court, offering-chamber, rock-cut passage, chapel, pyramid, and 
hidden tomb-chamber. The first tomb, No. 282, lay open before the excavation. 
The adjoining one, No. 283, belonged to Roy or Remy, prophet of Amon. Tomb 
35 belonged to Bekenkhonsu, first prophet of Amon. Here the outer offering 
chamber was better preserved than in some of theothertombs. Inthe Saitic period 
a new tomb was made here, opening from the northeast corner of the court of 
No. 35, for Besenmut, an important official of the period, whose numerous titles 
are recorded. The decorations of this tomb are of fine quality. Tomb 158, that 
of Thenufer, prophet of Amon in the Nineteenth Dynasty, was one of the largest 
excavated. In the lower tier were a number of smaller tombs, seemingly of earlier 
date than those of the upper row. No. 284 was an interesting example of a re-used 
tomb. At the east end was the largest tomb of the cemetery, that of Nebunonef, 
another first prophet of Amon. Its offering room is 86 feet long and 20 feet wide, 
and its corridor is enlarged into a hall 43 feet long and 22 feet wide. The offering 
chamber has twelve pillars in the centre, and the corridor also has twelve square 
pillars. The pyramid was one of the largest discovered with such a tomb. The 
lower cemetery, consisting of tombs with vaulted brick superstructure and simple 
shaft, had been thoroughly plundered in ancient times. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


NIPPUR.—Coins.—In Mus. J. XV, 1924, pp. 70-76 (3 figs.), Leon LeGrain 
describes the best-preserved of a series of coins discovered on the slope of Mount 
X at Nippur. They include examples of Athenian, Hellenistic, Parthian, Sassa- 
nian, and Mohammedan mints. 

Two Inscribed Door-sockets.—In Mus. J. XV, 1924, pp. 77-79 (2 figs.), 
Leon LEeGRAIN describes two door-sockets of the kings of Ur. One is of diorite and 
has an inscription of Dungi, the second king of the third dynasty, recording the 
dedication of a building to Ninni. The inscription on the other, which is of 
basalt, shows that the building to which it belonged was dedicated by Gimel-Sin, 
fourth king of the same dynasty, to Shara, son of Ninni. 

UR.—The Excavations of 1923-1924.—In Mus. J. XV, 1924, pp. 5-27 (6 pls.; 
5 figs.), the progress of excavations at Ur in the winter of 1923-1924 is informally 
recorded in a series of letters from Dr. C. L. Wootey. A considerable part of the 
recent discoveries has already been reported in this Journau (XXVIII, 1924, pp. 
85 f.). At Ur the attention of the expedition has been concentrated on the clearing 
of the ziggurat. This building rises sheer on three sides; but on the northeast side 
three staircases at different angles lead to the top of the first stage. The upper 
stages are in great part destroyed; but there are indications of their structure 
which will allow the restoration of their essential features. Ur-Engur built the 
lower part of the ziggurat, which is itself on an artificial platform, perhaps con- 
cealing the remains of an earlier structure. Nabonidus repaired the lower part 
of the building and completely remodelled it at the top. The building is in sev- 
eral particulars irregular and unsymmetrical in form and arrangement. A large 
building lying at the foot of the ziggurat was also excavated, and proved to be of 
unusual interest. On.the north corner of a great platform, supported by a‘massive 
buttressed wall of burnt and mud bricks, is a courtyard 75 by 50 meters in dimen- 
sions, surrounded by chambers. Three sides of the court are decorated with but- 
tresses; but on the fourth the wall has a series of engaged columns, each relieved 
by a T-shaped recess, while parallel to this wall is a low wall which once sup- 
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ported the shafts of wooden columns, which carried a roof running back to the 
columned wall. This is the first Babylonian colonnade to be discovered, and there- 
fore contradicts the common generalizations on the non-existence of the colonnade 
in Mesopotamian art before Persian times. The building in its present form was 
built by Kuri-Galzu in the sixteenth century B.c.; but below it are remains attrib- 
utable to Bur-Sin (2240 B.c.) and Arad-Sin (2000 B.c.). The building was ex- 
tensively repaired by Sinbalatsu-ikbi, governor of Ur in the reign of Assurbanipal 
(650 B.c.), and Nebuchadnezzar made further alterations. At Diqdiqah, a site 
near Ur, an ancient cemetery was excavated. The graves had been broken up, but 
it was shown that numerous terra-cottas of types hitherto attributed to a later 
date actually belong to the third dynasty of Ur (2300-2200 B.c.). 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BYBLOS.—Early Pottery.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 36-40 (2 pls.; 
2 figs.), C. L. Wooury reports his examination of the stratification of a cliff face 
in a quarry at Jebeil (ancient Byblos). Below a stratum containing mixed Greek, 
Roman, and Arab remains was one in which were fragments of walls and sherds of 
wheel-made pottery, belonging in great part to the Bronze Age. A third stratum 
contained sherds of hand-made ware and urn burials. The next layer, consisting 
of red earth, contained remains of rubble walls, a floor-level of cobble-stones, and 
scanty fragments of hand-made pottery. Below this was a layer of black ash, 
containing a great deal of pottery, two flint scrapers and a fine arrow-head. The 
pottery of this level sometimes showed incised lines or comb-ornament. Below 
another layer of red earth were two strata of ashes containing similar pottery to 
that of the black ash level. Mr. Wooley compares the pottery of the black ash 
stratum with that found by Mr. T. E. Laurence at Jebeil some years ago, and con- 
cludes that the latter, largely rectilinear in decoration, is earlier than that of the 
black ash stratum, and comparable with pottery of Early Minoan I. But the 
Jebeil pottery examined by Mr. Wooley is still of neolithic date. The urn burials 
appear to belong to the Aeneolithic Age. 

An Early Phoenician Royal Tomb.—The excavations of Montet at Jebeil, an- 
cient Gebal, have disclosed a hypogeum contemporary with the XIIth Egyptian 
dynasty (c. 2000 B.c.). This is published by C. VrroLieavup in Syria, III, 1922, 
pp. 273-290 (9 pls.). It is an untouched royal tomb containing an enormous 
undecorated sarcophagus of local limestone, a large number of vessels of pot- 
tery and of metal, and implements and ornaments of copper, silver and gold. 
Some of the vessels are of Egyptian origin bearing inscriptions of the XIIth dynas- 
ty, others have the contemporary Cretan linear script, and still others are Hittite, 
Babylonian and Elamite. The finds are of unique importance for the history of 
Palestinian civilization, and show not only active trade, but also the composite 
character of early Phoenician art, containing elements borrowed from every one 
of the civilizations of the ancient Orient. In R. Bibl. XXXII, 1923, pp. 552-574, 
(4 pls.), L. H. Vincent discusses the archaeological significance of these dis- 
coveries, and calls attention to the light that they throw upon an enigmatical 
tomb found by R. A. 8. Macalister at Gezer. This shows the same extraordinary 
mixture of foreign influences as the newly discovered tomb at Gebal, and many of 
the pottery forms are identical. The probability is, therefore, that it also is a royal 
tomb of the same period. 

JERUSALEM.—Excavation of the Eastern Hill.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, LVI. 
1924, pp. 9-23, 57-68 (14 figs., pl.), R. A. S. MacanisTer gives the first official 
reports of his excavations on the site of ancient Jebus, Zion, the City of David. 
The investigations were carried on immediately south of the south wall of the 
present Haram area, and disclosed the original northern enclosure of the 
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earliest city. This consisted of a trench running east and west cut out of the 
solid rock. Two causeways with steps crossed this and gave access to the city. 
The trench was full of potsherds of the middle Bronze Age which indicate that it is 
not later than 1600 B.c. Beside the southern staircase of the eastern causeway 
stood a block of stone, apparently an altar; and south of this there was a series of 
cup-marks. On the south side of the trench a burial cave was found containing 
neolithic and early Bronze Age pottery. The trench fortification went out of 
use about 1600 B.c. and was superseded by a wall of rude polygonal stones that 
constitutes the inner Jebusite, or pre-Israelite wall. This in its turn was suc- 
ceeded by another wall still further to the north, consisting of enormous stones 
resting upon a great artificial rock scarp. At one point this wall is completely 
cast down, and this probably represents the breach made by David when he 
captured the Jebusite capital. A fourth line of fortification represents the Millo, 
frequently mentioned in Samuel and Kings, and the north wall constructed by 
David and Solomon. On one of the Jebusite walls a rude painting of the goddess 
‘Ashtart was discovered, which is certainly the oldest painting that has been 
found in Palestine. 

SALIHIYEH.—The Excavation of Dura (Europus).—Reference has already 
been made in this JourNAL to Prof. James H. Breastep’s work on the recently 
discovered ruins and mural paintings at Sdlihtyeh on the Upper Euphrates, 
the site of ancient Dura and of the Hellenistic colony called Europus (A.J.A. 
XXVIII, 1924, p. 175). The site was first described by Professor BrEAsTED 
in Syria, III, pp. 177-206 (18 pls., of which 4 are colored). Since the announce- 
ment of the results achieved by Dr. Breasted in a hurried visit to the site, 
M. Franz Cumont, with the codperation of the French military authorities, 
has been enabled to conduct two somewhat extended campaigns of excavation 
at Salihtyeh resulting in discoveries which supplement and in some points super- 
sede those of Professor Breasted. The site was not only that of a citadel, but of a 
considerable town. As a Macedonian colony, it imparted to its Oriental popula- 
tion a Hellenized culture; but its cults seem to have been Semitic rather than 
Greek. In the excavations of 1922, the following buildings were uncovered: (1) 
a semicircular structure with seven seats, perhaps a small theatre or music hall; 
(2) a curious structure in which, from the area of an altar, there is a descent of 
two steps into a hall 5.25 m. long and 2.55 m. wide, on either side of which rises 
a flight of six steps, which seem to have served as seats for the worshippers, in a 
relation not unfamiliar in college chapels; (3) a building in which a marble statue 
of Aphrodite, with one foot on a tortoise, was discovered. The general arrange- 
ment of the streets recalled to the excavator the ‘‘block” system of American 
cities. Numerous vases, pieces of glass, coins, and other small antiquities were 
found in the town. The climatic conditions have favored the preservation of 
many materials which would have perished on most sites outside of Egypt. 
Further study was devoted to the arrangement of the buildings described by 
Professor Breasted. The temple of the mural paintings was built against the 
circuit wall of the citadel. It had a portico of four columns facing a court to the 
east. On the north and east sides of this were other rooms associated with the 
cult and its ministers. This temple was dedicated to Zeus Megistus, or the Palmy- 
rene triad of Baalsamin, Iarhibol and Aglibol. East of this structure was a public 
square with a colonnade. An inscription found in the temple court shows that 
the temple existed in 114 a.p.; another proves that the cult was still followed in 
the reign of Alexander Severus. Some of the frescoes photographed by Dr. 
Breasted have been mutilated by the Arabs; other new frescoes have been dis- 
covered by the French excavators. The earlier group, in which the figures are 
of life size, richly colored, and shown in an architectural setting, is to be dated 
early in the second century; the later group, in which the figures are small, painted 
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with few colors, and without architectural background, commemorates a garrison 
of the third century. The first series is of Palmyrene style, and shows the signa- 
ture of an artist of Semitic name, Ilsasamsés. (Syria, IV, 1923, pp. 38-58; 7 
pls.; see also C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, pp. 37 ff.) In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1924, pp. 
17-31, M. Cumont reports a shorter campaign in 1923. Further study of the 
temple of the Palmyrene divinities added to the evidence on the mural paintings. 
The walls bear many graffiti, memorials of pilgrims to the shrine. The debris 
found in two towers of the citadel included a number of interesting objects. 
One was a fragmentary sale contract of the early second century B.c., the earliest 
extant example of writing on parchment. Another was a shield, on which paint- 
ings and inscriptions record the travels of the legionary soldier who owned it. 
One of the large houses on the principal street was excavated. Its rooms were 
arranged about a court. The structure was of unburnt bricks on stone founda- 
tions. The cellars, probably used as living rooms in hot weather, were deep and 
large. The house had an interesting sculptured cornice, decorated with random 
conventional motives of Greek art—Victories, Erotes, a swan drinking from a 
crater, a satyr with a rhyton, etc.—all executed in plaster. The artist was a Per- 
sian named Orthobazus. North of the public square a great temple dedicated to 
the cult of Artemis was discovered. Fragmentary sculptures, including a statue of 
the huntress Artemis, were found here. The excavations of this season yielded 
many inscriptions. 
ASIA MINOR 

RHODES.—A Statue of Aphrodite.—A marble statue of a bathing Aphrodite, 
kneeling on one knee, and wringing her hair with both hands, has been discov- 
ered on the estate attached to the residence of the Governor of Rhodes, and has 
been installed in the museum of the city. The type is familiar, but this example 


is remarkable for its unusually complete preservation. Certain defects of mod- 
elling indicate the hand of a copyist of the first century. But the statue is im- 
portant as one of the most faithful reproductions of the crouching Aphrodite of 
Doidalses. (AMEpDEO Marvurt, Boll. Arte, III, 1924, pp. 385-390; pl.; 2 figs.) 


GREECE 


Archaeological Work in Greece in 1916—1922.—A full summary of archaeological 
discoveries in Greek lands in the years 1916-1922, with discussion of the more 
significant, by B. Scuwerrzer, is published in Arch. Anz. 1922, cols. 238-345 
(28 figs.). He has used material published in books and periodicals by French, 
British, Greek, Italian and American archaeologists, and for the last two years 
some manuscript reports. Among the important matters mentioned are the dis- 
covery of four early Christian basilicas of the fourth to the seventh century, in 
Epidaurus, Athens, Nicopolis (Epirus) and Ephesus; the definite proofs of the 
spread of the neolithic culture of Northern Greece into the Peloponnesus; and 
some studies of walls which show that the polygonal construction, although used 
for many centuries, antedates the pseudo-isodomic, and thus give a basis for dis- 
tinguishing additions and alterations in early stonework. 

ARGOS.—tThe ‘‘Mycenaean” Necropolis of Schinochori-Lyrkeia.—In 1912, 
in the course of excavations in the neighborhood of Argos (see B.C.H. XLIV, 
1920, pp. 219-226, and especially p. 225; J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, p. 386, and also 
A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, p. 351), W. VotuGrarr noticed, and called attention to, 
a ‘‘Mycenaean”’ cemetery on a low hill, not far from the modern village of Schi- 
nochori. Excavations were conducted at this cemetery in November, 1920, by 
the French School at Athens, the results of which are reported by L. RENAUDIN 
in B.C.H. XLVII, 1923, pp. 190-240 (2 pls.; 41 figs.). Of the eight tombs noted 
by Vollgraff in 1912, several have since disappeared, as part of the little hill 
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(called Melichi) had fallen in in the construction of sheepfolds by the peasants. 
Some tombs had been violated, and on every side was evidence that clandestine 
and illicit excavations had been made at various times. The French excavations 
brought to light five rock-cut tombs, numbered in the article A—E, in Greek capi- 
tals. Of these tombs, A and E had been violated, while the other three were in- 
tact. A sixth chamber exists, now used as a refuge by the sheep in bad weather. 
In every case there is a dromos in the form of a long narrow passage cut through 
the limestone rock to the tomb. The dromoi of the violated tombs had been com- 
pletely destroyed. In the intact tombs, the dromoi are approximately of the same 
length, width and depth: but the doors are of varying forms and dimensions. 
All the doors were walled in. The tombs are rectangular in plan, cut in the living 
rock, which formed the walls. The upper vaults had in every case fallen in, 
owing to the pressure of the roots of the vegetation covering the top soil. Each 
intact tomb contained several bodies: Tomb B, four, Tomb I, five, Tomb 4A, 
three. Tomb E, although violated, yielded evidence showing five burials. In 
some cases the bodies lay directly on the ground, in others, a sort of funerary 
couch had been prepared in the rocky soil of the tomb. There was evidence that in 
many cases previous burials had been moved to one side to give place to the more 
recent ones. A list is given of the contents of each tomb, showing that in each of 
the violated tombs, even, a certain number of objects were found. A large amount 
of pottery was associated with these burials, dating all through the Helladic 
periods, from Early to Late. No true ‘“ Minyan”’ ware was found, but vases 
made under the influence of Minyan shapes were not uncommon. An attempt is 
made to locate the site of which this was the necropolis, and the discovery is 
reported of a station of prehistoric habitation, situated at a point called by the 
peasants és rod Nixa ris éeés, half way between Melichi and the modern 
Schinochori. A trial excavation at this point revealed that this site had been 
inhabited from Early Helladic to Late Helladic times, and it is identified with 
“‘Lyrkeia” mentioned by Pausanias (II, 25, 4, 5). In an appendix, a catalogue 
of the vases and terra-cottas found, twenty-eight in number, is given. 

ATHENS.—Activities of the German Archaeological Institute.—At the 
November (1922) meeting of the Berlin Archzological Society, F. Noack re- 
ported briefly on his half year (summer and autumn of 1921) as temporary 
director of the German Institute at Athens, succeeding F. Studniczka. In June 
and July he revisited the sites previously studied in Acarnania and Aetolia, 
revising and completing his work and adding some small new sites, besides 
visiting Thermos; and in August and September work was resumed at Eleusis. 
Here the earlier inferences as to the first post-Persian building plan were confirmed; 
the inner structure of the building of Ictinus determined; and excavations made 
of the Pisistratic north gate, the early Sacred Way, the Plutonium, and the Roman 
festival street. A fuller report was to be published later. (Arch. Anz., 1922, 
pp. 345-346.) 

ATTICA.—Recent Excavation at the Amphiareum.—lIn ’Apx.’ E¢., 1922, pp. 
101-111 (6 figs.), Vastteros Leonarpos reports on excavations of 1921-1922 
at the Amphiareum. A detailed account of architectural and other discoveries 
in the complicated blocks of building intended for the entertainment of visitors 
to the shrine is given. The only object of artistic interest described is the foot 
of a bronze equestrian statue; 128 bronze coins and one of silver were discovered 
and removed to the Numismatic Museum in Athens. Mr. Leonardos concludes 
his article with full references to recent publications dealing with or throwing light 
on the inscriptions of the Amphiareum. 

CRETE.—A Small Minoan Palace.—in 1918 SrepHANOS XANTHOUDIDES ex- 
cavated a Minoan site of exceptional interest at Nirou Chani, some thirteen 
kilometres east of Candia, near the highway between Candia and Chersonesus. 
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A detailed report of his discoveries is published by Mr. Xanthoudides in ’Apx. ’E¢., 
1922, pp. 1-25 (20 figs.; plan). The structure brought to light may be called a 
small palace. It has an area about 34 meters long and 30 meters wide. (Fig. 1). 
The eastern third of this space is occupied by an irregularly paved court, with 
walls on the north and south sides. Projecting from the southern wall is a sort 
of exedra or platform, approached by three steps in the centre and two at the 
ends, recalling to the excavator the theatral area at Cnossus. Near the centre of 
the west side of the court a portico, formed by two columns in antis, leads to a 
vestibule from which the principal hall of the palace is entered through three 
doors. This room is paved with rectangular slabs which have a symmetrical 
arrangement. A door in the south wall of the hall gives access to a passage 
and a series of smaller rooms. From a door in the northwest corner of the hall 
extends a passage which forms a sort of east-and-west axis of the building. This 
passage is flanked at the left by a characteristic Minoan room, illuminated by a 


light well, and with low benches of gypsum on two sides. The northern part of the 
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building, which is accessible both from the east court and from the central part, 
is a quarter of magazines. The materials and technique of the palace are those of 
the palace at Cnossus: rubble walls, faced with stucco or gypsum slabs, wooden 
columns, etc. There is evidence of fresco painting in many of the rooms, but few 
fragments of any importance have survived. In one room four large double axes 
of bronze were discovered. Among the stone objects found in the palace were a 
number of lamps and stands, and a “‘blossom”’ vase of steatite. A fragment found 
on the ‘‘exedra”’ in the court seems to be a part of a set of “horns of consecration.” 
In two rooms were stored about forty clay offering tables of circular form, each 
supported on three legs which are shaped like inverted cones. The numerous 
painted vases discovered on the site are typically Late Minoan in form and 
decoration. The most interesting is one of cylindrical form, with a spout, deco- 
rated with marine designs—seaweed, shells, and fish. Both the style of the small 
objects found on the site and the character of the building itself show that the 
palace is contemporary with the great palaces of Cnossus and Phaestus. 

Roman Coins.—Thirty-seven coins forming part of a hoard discovered in Crete 
toward the end of the last century are described by G. C. Hatnes in Num. 
Chron., 1923, pp. 344-55. They range in period from Maximin I. to Licinius, 
and are nearly all in mint-state. The presence of three sestertii (Maximus, 
Gordian III, Philip II.) among the rest, all of the follis-type, suggests that the 
reform of Diocletian did not sweep the older coins out of currency. 

ERETRIA.—A Survey of Ancient Cult Sites.—In ’Apx. ’E¢d., 1922, pp. 81-89 
(14 figs. and plans) ATHANASIOS GEORGIADEs reports the examination of a num- 
ber of cult sites, usually associated with modern churches in the vicinity of 
Eretria. On the eastern slopes of the Eretrian Olympus, at the village called 
Gymnou, the church of St. John is built on the foundations of an ancient temple; 
inscribed stelae and architectural fragments were found here. The church of St. 
George is also constructed on ancient foundations. Fragments of ancient stelae 
were found in or near the churches of St. Nicholas, of the Panaghia Chiliarmene, 
and of St. Theodore. In a ravine on the slope of the mountain is a church called 
Zoédochos Pege, over a spring, the site of an Asclepieum. The modern building 
rests on the foundations of the ancient structure, and many architectural frag- 
ments, including a Corinthian capital of Hadrianic date, were found here. On the 
northeast slope of Mount Cotylaeum is a monastery of St. Nicholas. Here, too, 
there is a church of the Zoddochos Pege, which is on the site of ancient Aegepheira. 
The place is still called Aglepheira. The church of St. Nicholas, built about 1000 
A.D., has well-preserved Byzantine frescoes. 

HYMETTUS.—An Early Shrine.—In April of this year Dr. BLEGEN of the 
American School at Athens resumed the investigation of a site on Mount Hymet- 
tus which had been partially examined the year before. The deposit of pottery 
vielded some three hundred vases and many baskets of sherds, principally of the 
Geometric period. It is conjectured that the vases were votive offerings at a 
neighboring shrine, perhaps of Zeus Ombrios. (Art and Archaeology, XVII, 1924, 
pp. 285-286, and Archaeological Institute of America, 42d Annual Report of the 
Managing Committee of the American School at Athens, 1922-1923, pp. 16-17.) 

NEMEA.—American Excavations.—Under the direction of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens excavation was begun in April of this year 
in the precinct of Zeus at Nemea. South of the temple were found the remains of 
an early Byzantine church, constructed of ancient worked stones. The pavement 
of the apse consists of blocks which seem once to have formed the base of a votive 
group. (Art and Archaeology, XVII, 1924, p. 286.) 

PREVESA.—The Museum.—In ‘Apx. ’E¢., 1922, pp. 66-79 (27 figs.) 
ALEXANDROS PHILADELPHEUS describes the antiquities of the Museum at Prevesa, 
which he established for the preservation of objects discovered in the excavation 
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of Nicopolis, begun in 1913. The collection includes: (1) a number of fragments 
of sculptured sarcophagi of Roman date, of which the most important are a piece 
ornamented with a beautifully carved acanthus scroll, similar in style to work of 
the period of Trajan, and a gable end of a sarcophagus lid, with a relief represent- 
ing two satyrs in combat, a crater standing on the ground between them; (2) a 
series of twenty-four clay lamps of Roman date, showing a somewhat unusual 
range of relief designs; (3) pieces of plain glass of common types; (4) a terra-cotta 
doll; (5) architectural fragments of Byzantine date; (6) a few specimens of Turk- 
ish bas-relief, found in Prevesa. 

SPORADES.—New Inscriptions.—In ’Apx. ’E¢., 1922, pp. 39-48 (7 figs.) 
NIKETAS CHAVIARAS continues a report on unpublished inscriptions from the 
Sporades (see ’Apx. ’E¢., 1915, pp. 131-133). The twenty-eight inscriptions pub- 
lished in the present article are from Syme (Nos. 13-14), Telos (Nos. 15-37) 
and Leros (Nos. 38-40). Of these the most important are No. 15, from Syme, a 
copy of a decree of a suzerain or allied city, of the third century B.c.; No. 15, from 
Telos, an inscription of the second century of our era, decreeing honors to one 
Cleonyme, daughter of Brasias; No. 16, from Telos, a decree in honor of three 
sons and a daughter of Philocrates, of the second century B.c.; and No. 18, from 
Telos, a votive inscription of the third century B.c., recording a dedication to 
Athena Elytros (the Protector). 

THASOS.—Archaic Ritual of the Thasian Heracles.—In 1913, in the course of 
excavations conducted by the French School at Athens on the site of the Pryta- 
neum at Thasos, an inscription relating to the cult of the Thasian Heracles was 
discovered, built into a modern wall. This inscription is published with a full 
commentary by C. Picarp, in B.C.H. XLVII, 1923, pp. 241-274 (pl.; fig.). 
It is carved on a block of the local stone, in the epichoric alphabet, written stoiche- 
don, and is to be dated at the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century 
B.c. It forbids the sacrifice of goats or pigs to the god, a prohibition found in 
many other places and cults in the Eastern Mediterranean. Women were ex- 
cluded from this ritual, as in many other places named by the writer. The offer- 
ing of the ninth part of the victim to the god is forbidden, nor were any parts of 
the victim to be cut off as presents for priests or dignitaries. These prohibitions 
point to the fact that already the worship of Heracles in Thasos had passed out 
of the stage of that of the chthonic hero, and that he had been detached from his 
mortal life, and was worshipped as a god, although the exclusion of women seems 
to be a survival of a former chthonic worship. The second prohibition seems to 
indicate that the entire animal was to be devoted to the god, and burned at the 
altar. The last clause of the inscription prohibits the public from witnessing the 
sacrifice. This would also seem to be a survival of the period when Heracles at 
Thasos was a chthonic hero. The origin of the cult of Heracles at Thasos is dis- 
cussed at some length, and the conclusion reached that it was brought from Paros 
at the time of the Parian colonization of the island, in the seventh century B.c., 
and the suggestion is made that the cult came to Paros from Crete. That the cult 
of Heracles at Thasos was of great importance is proved both by literary refer- 
ences, and by archaeological discoveries: but the site of the temple of Heracles 
has not as yet been revealed. Some space is devoted to the refutation of the theory 
of Herodotus that this cult was of Egypto-Phoenician origin, and to that of Gruppe 
that it was brought from Argos through Thrace. 


ITALY 


CATANIA.—A Roman Inscription.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, p. 412, G. Lisper- 
TINI publishes a fragmentary inscription found in the Via S. Agostino at Ca- 
tania and containing part of a senatorial Cursus honorum. On the basis of the 
lettering he assigns it to the first half of the first century of the empire. 
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CHERASCO (TRANSPADANA).—Roman Remains.—A. Petriti p1 RorRETO 
reports the discovery at Cherasco of a tomb of the Roman period, together with 
a few small objects; and, in the region of Roreto, of marble fragments which 
apparently belonged to a handsome building, perhaps a villa. (Not. Scav. XX, 
1923, pp. 319-320.) 

CIVITA VECCHIA.—Recent Excavations.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 321- 
348, R. MENGARELLI publishes the excavations of 1922 at the Thermae 
Taurinae or Trajanae at Civita Vecchia. The hot spring known as Aquae 
Tauri is mentioned by Pliny (N.H. iii, 8) and was still frequented in the days 
of Gregory the Great. When Trajan founded Centumceellae, he built a handsome 
caldarium over this spring, which according to Rutilius Namatianus was three 
miles from that city; other rooms were added in later times. Imposing remains 
of the caldarium were to be seen above ground, and it probably contained a pool 
similar to the one in the neighboring Terme della Fioncella (see Not. Scav. 1877, 
p. 123). There were also the remains of other rooms whose purpose cannot be 
determined with certainty, but which doubtless included the usual tepidarium 
and frigidarium. The systematic excavations conducted from March 13 to April 
11 uncovered a tract 48 by 23 m. in extent, revealing a bath built by Hadrian. 
This was not connected with Trajan’s bath and was perhaps intended for women. 
Among the incidental finds was a dedication to the Nymphs in Greek by a libertus 
a cubiculo of Hadrian; also a large number of brick-stamps dated from the end of 
the first Christian century to 141 a.p., and several undatable fragments. 

MILAN.—Mosaic and Tessellated Pavements.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
pp. 299-319, G. Patroni publishes, with illustrations, a number of mosaic and 
tessellated pavements, discovered at Milan between 1841 and 1922 but either 
unpublished or inadequately presented; they appear to belong to the period from 
Antoninus Pius to Septimius Severus. The article forms a prelude to his forth- 
coming publication of a handsome Roman villa recently excavated at Desenzano 
on Lake Garda. 

MONTECALVO VERSEGGIA.—A Find of Antoniniani.—Early in 1923 a 
hoard of Antoniniani was discovered at Montecalvo Verseggia (Broni-Parvia). 
The pieces rescued for the museum at Milan numbered 357, and ranged in age 
from the elder Philip to Claudius. As to mints, 144 were of Rome, 210 of Milan, 
3 of Antioch. They are described (with their marks) by G. C. in R. Ital. Num. 
XXXVI, 1923, pp. 90-95. 

OSTIA.—Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 397-411, G. Cauza 
publishes with illuminating comments several interesting inscriptions from Ostia: 
an offering to the Aqua Traiana by a socior(um) vect(igalis) ferr(ariarum) ser(vus); 
an inscription mentioning a new statio for the collection of duties on importations; 
two additional fragments of the Fasti Annales, one mentioning Nonius Asprenas, 
probably the consul of 6 a.p.; the other, Agrippa Caesar, perhaps in connection 
with his relegation in 12 B.c. Two new praefecti annonae are added to our list of 
those officials: M. Anilius Rusticus a(gens) v(ice) pra(efecti), whether of the pre- 
torians or of the city is uncertain; and Fl(avius) Esychius, who makes a dedica- 
tion to Claudius Iulianus (355-365 a.p.). 

ROME.—A Hellenistic-Roman Relief.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 349-356 
G. BENDINELLI publishes, with a plate and other illustrations, a relief in Luna 
marble, measuring 1.64 by 1.23 m. It was found at the corner of the Via Eman- 
uele Filiberto and the Via Statilia (former Via Celimontana). It represents a 
maenad resting on a seat without a back. She wears a light, short-sleeved tunic, 
which leaves her right shoulder uncovered; her himation rests in part on the stool 
on which she is seated and in part drapes the lower part of her body; on her head 
is a garland of ivy. With her right hand she holds a goat by the horns and draws 
the animal towards her. The relief is of good workmanship, but with some de- 
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fects in composition; although the sculptured part is all but entire, it was deprived 
of its cornice in ancient times, to fit it to a new position. Bendinelli identifies the 
maenad with Ariadne and regards the goat as symbolizing Dionysus. He sees 
resemblances to the Antinous-Silvanus relief by Antonianus of Aphrodisia and 
assigns the new relief to the Hadrianic period. 

Latin Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 357-363, G. BENDINELLI 
publishes 39 inscriptions and seven fragments, recovered as they were being 
carried off to be sold and probably belonging to a columbarium on the Via Labi- 
cana. Among them is a marble tablet, 23 by 34 cm. and 45 em. thick, bearing an 
inscription enclosed between lines which form a rectangular frame with projecting 
wings; in each of the wings is a rude representation of a palm-branch. The first 
two lines of the inscription, illustrated by a plate, are in large but imperfect 
capitals and contain the names of the deceased and of the dedicator. They are 
followed by seven distichs in much smaller capitals, lightly incised with a pointed 
instrument and evidently by one who was more accustomed to cursive writing. 
The distichs, with numerous abnormalities in syntax, style and metre, record the 
lament of a bereaved mother, followed by a dialogue with her dead son. 

New Discoveries in the Sepulcretum on the Via Salaria.—In Not. Scav. XX, 
1923, pp. 364-379. E. Gatti reports the discovery of numerous sepulchral monu- 
ments, with a great number of inscriptions, in the sepulcretum on the Via Salaria; 
see Not. Scav. 1920, p. 285. The opinion that the burial-place had its origin in the 
latter days of the republic and continued in use during the first centuries of the 
empire, is confirmed. A Roman road was found, crossing the Via Po in a north- 
easterly direction, with a branch road running nearly north. The main road forms 
a part of the one found in 1907 (Not. Scav. 1907, p. 91). A plan of the excavated 
portion of the sepulcretum is given and between 140 and 150 inscriptions, entire 
or fragmentary. 

A Subterranean Building on the Via Salaria.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 
380-396 (3 pls.; figs.) R. Paripent reports the discovery, between the Vie Po, 
Livenza and Isonzo, of a building having the form of a circus measuring 20 by 7 m. 
Its walls, which rise to a maximum height of 6} m., contain interesting wall-paint- 
ings and mosaics. At the northern end of the structure a stairway leads down to 
a large hall, paved with marble slabs of varying sizes. The surviving part of the 
north wall of this room contains a niche, 1.80 by 1.14 m., painted in imitation of 
four rows of slabs of Numidian marble. Above these is represented a fountain 
flowing from a cantharus, with four birds, apparently doves, grouped about it. 
On each side of the niche are wall-paintings; on the left is a figure of Diana wear- 
ing a diadem and a garland of laurel. She is clad in a red chiton and a flowing 
mantle of rose-color. She wears hunting boots and holds a bow in her left hand, 
while with the right she is drawing an arrow from the quiver on her shoulder. 
On either side of this figure, 1.17 m. in height, are a stag and a hind in flight. On 
the right of the niche, in a narrower space, is a companion nymph, with a red 
chiton and a gold diadem; she has a quiver on her shoulder. This figure, 1 m. in 
height, leans with one hand upon a spear and with the other is caressing the muz- 
zle of a goat. Both figures suggest sculptural models, the former, the Diana of 
Versailles; the latter, an Amazon. Under the niche is an opening for water, which 
fell into a large basin. Opposite the niche is a wall with a large arched opening, 
which spans the basin. The arch and the walls surrounding the basin were 
adorned with paintings and with mosaics of glass paste, now almost wholly 
destroyed. The date and purpose of the building are uncertain. Two inscriptions 
with the names of pretorian soldiers from Celeia in Novicum indicate a date after 
the time of Septimius Severus, and it may be as late as the fourth century. Wilpert 
believes that the building was a Christian baptisterium and that the paintings are 
symbolic, but Paribeni would assign it to some pagan cult, possibly that of the 
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Baptai. Among the incidental finds is part of a female figure, executed in plaster 
over a core made of mortar and bits of brick. 

Greek Vases in the Castellani Collection.—In Boll. Arte, III, 1914, pp. 495- 
507 (10 figs.), PAoLino MrnGazzi describes some exceptionally interesting archaic 
vases in the Castellani Collection in Rome: (1) a Laconian (or Cyrenaic) volute- 
handled crater, without figures, but ornamented with conventional designs, in- 
cluding the “Stabornament,” rays, lotus-buds and flowers, and showing a principal 
zone of interlaced palmettes, and a continuous spiral on the neck; (2) a Chal- 
cidian psykter (of amphora shape, but with a spout in the shoulder) on which are 
represented (A) a silenus crouching beneath a palm tree, and a nymph, (B) the 
three goddesses of the Judgment of Paris, enveloped in one mantle, like some 
groups on the Francois vase; (3) an eye-cylix, in the style of the Phineus vase; 
(4) two well-known Caeretan hydriae, the first showing Heracles bringing Cerberus 
to Eurystheus (Erndt, Beitrdge zur ionischen Vasenmalerei, No. 3) the second the 
rape of Europa (Ibid., No. 6). 

TORINO.—A Roman Relief.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 295-297, P. 
BAROCELLI reports the discovery, in the course of work on the Palazzo Madama 
on the site of the porta decumana of Augusta Taurinorum, of part of a relief, 
which he regards as an example of provincial art of the better imperial period. 
The fragment, 66 cm. in height, shows a Roman official; behind him is an optio, 
and behind the latter the foreleg of a horse. There are indications of the use of 
the drill in the treatment of the hair and some missing details were probably 
supplied in color. 

VEROLEGNO.—Roman Remains.—Southeast of Verolegno, near the river 
Po, there have come to light parts of the foundations of a room, 3.20 by 1.50 m., 
with some remains of the walls, which were of sun-dried brick. The room was 
connected with other foundations, extending for at least 20 m., perhaps those 
of a “Stazione agricola.” The Roman city Industria stood directly opposite to 
Verolegno, on the right bank of the Po, and many Roman antiquities have been 
found in that neighborhood, including milestones of the road from Ticinum to 
Augusta Taurinorum. To these is now added a large bronze hook in the form 
of a human finger. (P. Baroce.ut, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 297-298.) 

VIU (TRANSPADANA).—Prehistoric Implements.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
p. 299, P. BARocELLI reports additions to the collection of pre-Roman stone im- 
plements found at Vii Transpadana. (See Not. Scav., 1922, p. 101.) 

ZARA (DALMATIA).—Miscellaneous Antiquities.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
pp. 413-418, G. pe Bersa publishes seven inscriptions and fragments of inscrip- 
tions, now in the Museum at Zara and found in the neighborhood. He also de- 
scribes three bronze boxes, divided into compartments each with a :eparate 
inside cover, and apparently designed to hold med‘cines or colors. One of these, 
125 by 75 by 23 mm., is ornamented in silver on the outer cover with a floral 
border; within this border is a tree with leaves and fruit, about which is coiled a 
serpent. Bersa thinks that it represents the tree in the Garden of the Hesperides. 


SPAIN 


CACERES.—A Roman Camp from the Sertorian War.—At Caceres el Viejo, a 
farmstead on a barren hilltop 2 km. north of Caceres, in the remote and moun- 
tainous province of Estramaduras, near the boundary of Portugal, lie the remains 
of Castra Caecilia, one of the outposts built by Q. Caecilius Metellus, consul in 
80 B.c. for his operations against Sertorius. The enclosing wall with two of its 
gates, the praetorium, and a block of barracks in the region of the forum are all 
that is visible, very little excavation having been done. As the barracks are of 
stone, it was a winter camp, probably buiit in July, 79 B.c., and used in the ag- 
gressive campaigns of that and the following year, then abandoned. Civilian 
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settlers were installed there under the empire, but without destructive modifica- 
tion of the site. The camp bears much resemblance to those of Novaesium, 
Carnuntum, Lauriacum and Lambaesis. The frequent occurrence of the Olympic 
stadium of 650 Roman feet as a unit of measurement in these and many other 
camps is an interesting point. Among the few objects found here were coins, 
both Iberian and Roman, the latter mostly the heavy asses coined before 217 B.c.; 
pottery of the lustrous black Campanian ware, with no relief ware; fibulae, of the 
Iberian round type, the Italic boat type and others of the earlier and the latest 
La Téne period. (A. Scuutren, Jb. Arch. ], XX XIII, 1918, pp. 75-106; 10 plans.) 

LIRIA.—A Heracles Mosaic.—A mosaic pavement found in Liria, near Valen- 
cia, is published by G. Liproxp in Jb. Arch. I. XX XVII, 1922, (pp. 1-17). The 
dimensions and the circumstances of discovery are not given, but the work itself 
is of great interest. A central oblong space containing a picture of Heracles and 
Omphale after their exchange of garments and attributes is surrounded by a deep 
border of twelve smaller similar oblongs with representations of the deeds of 
Heracles, not in the canonical order. (Fig. 2.) These pictures occupy only the 


Fiaure 2. Mosaic: Liria 
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lower four-fifths of the floor, the upper part being filled with a pattern of squares 
diagonally bisected. The whole is surrounded by a border of ivy-vine, the only 
known instance of this motive as a border in mosaic. The central picture is framed 
in a somewhat conspicuous pattern of festoons or triangles, with Maltese crosses 
in the corner squares. All other divisions are made by plain black stripes. The 
work of the pictures is finer than that of the ornamental parts, being made of 
smaller stones and with a lighter background. Although somewhat uneven in 
execution, the work may be dated roughly in the third century a.p. Only one 
other example of the dodecathlos in mosaic is known, and that also is in Spain: 
it was found at Cartama, near Malaga. A large part of the article is occupied with 
a discussion of different versions of the dodecathlos as it occurs in the various 
forms of Greek and Roman art, the oldest being the metopes at Olympia. 


FRANCE 


AVESNES.—A New Archaeological Publication.—In R. F!. Anc. XXVI, 1924, 
pp. 131-132, AprrEN BLANCHET calls attention to the establishment of a new re- 
view of local archaeology, entitled Pro Nervia, and devoted to the history and 
antiquities of the territory occupied by the ancient Nervii. This review, of which 
two numbers have appeared, is published at Avesnes. 

CARNAC.—Recent Excavations.—In R. Ft. Anc. XXVI, 1924, p. 143, C. 
JULLIAN remarks on the problems raised by the recent excavations of M. Le 
Rouzic and Mme. Saint-Just Péquart at Carnac in Brittany, as described in 
their report (Carnac, Fouilles, 1922). A question of chronology, for instance, is 
suggested by the tumulus of Cracuny, which dates from a time approaching the 
Roman age, and yet shows more ancient features. 

MONTESPAN.—Discoveries in a Cave.—In C. R. Acad. Insc., 1923, pp. 
349-350 and 401 Count BrGoven reports that one of his pupils, M. Norbet 
Casteret, penetrating a cave from which a subterranean stream flows, at Monte- 
span (Haute-Garonne), discovered a grotto the wall of which was covered with 
deeply incised pictures, and also showed traces of painting. Still more interesting, 
there are here several examples of the prehistoric sculptures in clay of which 
Count Begouen had already found specimens. The newly found pieces represent 
a buffalo, two feline animals, and three horses. They are injured by water and 
by an incrustation of calcite. 

PARIS.—Recent Classical Acquisitions of the Louvre.—In R. Et. Gr. XXXVI, 
1923, pp. xlviii-xlix, attention is called to a number of objects of classical art 
recently added to the collections of the Louvre. They include: (1) two Attic 
stelae, one showing a seated figure of a draped woman, of life size, the other a 
warrior with helmet and cuirass; (2) a male head in relief conjectured to be a 
fragment of the Parthenon frieze (see A. J. A. XXVII, 1923, p. 472); (3) a hand 
holding a fawn, recalling the Apolo of Canachus; (4) a small head of a youthful 
Pan; (5) a portrait of a young Roman lady; (6) a number of bronzes, among 
which the most important is a statuette of a young priest of Isis. 


HOLLAND 


THE HAGUE.—The Lunsingh-Scheurleer Museum.—The more important 
of many additions made to the Lunsingh-Scheurleer Museum since the catalogue was 
published in 1909, are reviewed by the founder in Arch. Anz., 1922, cols. 202-238, 
(26 figs.). They include terra-cottas of every period and kind (reliefs, moulds, 
figurines, heads and architectural members) from Asia Minor, the Aegean, 
Greece, Italy (Magna Graecia, Etruria, Sicily) and Alexandria; bronze figurines, 
mirrors, weapons and utensils with nearly as wide a range; vases and sherds from 
Mycenaean to Arretine ware; and some limestone reliefs. The series of terra- 
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cottas from Tarentum is especially full, giving a complete survey of the art and 
the religious cults of the city from the sixth century to Roman times. The suc- 
cession of outside influences is: Ionian, Peloponnesian, Attic, Polyclitan, then 
toward the end of the fifth century strongly Attic again. A large number of 
Athenian craftsmen seem to have migrated thither at that time, giving the local 
art a character which persisted through the fourth century without much added 
influence from the period of Praxiteles and Scopas. A crouching Silenus, perhaps 
from a group in which he was playing with the infant Dionysus, is almost in the 
grand style of sculpture, and is to be dated in the second half of the fifth century. 
An especially well-preserved figure of full Hellenistic period is a female cithara 
player. Another extraordinarily fine terra-cotta, of the Boeotian style of the 
fourth century, is a group of two young women playing the game of ephedrismos, 
in which the loser, blindfolded, has to carry the winner on her back. The vases 
include only a few fragments of the older Cretan period but more fully represent 
the Mycenaean, Cyprian, geometric (Attic, Boeotian, Rhodian), Ionian black- 
figured, Corinthian, black- and red-figured Attic, as well as the transition 
between the two, and the various wares of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
From Tarentum are some fragments of a limestone relief of warriors in combat, 
which is pure Hellenistic, of the first half of the third century, but very classic in 
spirit. 


GERMANY 


ALZEY and BINGEN.—Mithraic Monuments.—In R. Et. Anc. XXVI, 1924, 
p. 137, A. Grenier mentions, with reference to Germania IV, 1920, p. 82, VI, 
1922, p. 81, the discovery of new monuments of the cult of Mithra at Alzey and 
at Bingen, on the left bank of the Rhine. One of the inscriptions, discovered at 
Bingen, is dated 236 a.v. A mutilated sculpture from the same place represents 


the nativity of Mithra from the rock. 

KALT.—A Prehistoric Rattle.—In Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 110-112 (fig.), 
Peter Hérter describes a curious Object which was accidentally discovered by 
a villager at Kalt, near Mayen, in 1900. It is a terra-cotta rattle, the shape of 
which is like that of two cones placed base to base, the lower one truncated. At 
intervals around its widest diameter are eight protuberances, around each of 
which are painted concentric circles and radiating triangles. Above and below 
are painted bands, ornamented with zigzag lines. Stones were enclosed in the 
rattle. An investigation of the site shows that prehistoric pottery is often found 
here. The type of decoration associates the object with the Hallstatt period. 
Three other Hallstatt rattles are known (M. Hoernes, Urgeschichte der Mensch- 
heit, p. 125.). 

KLAUSDORF.—Neolithic Flints.—In Mannus, XV, 1923, pp. 20-29 (19 figs.) 
Jens PAauLsen describes a series of flints of early neolithic date discovered in 
1914 at Klausdorf in Holstein. They are classified as hand-wedges (Faustkeile), 
points, pointes offensives, axes with long cutting edges, “parrot-beaks,” knives, 
spear- and arrow-heads, Hacken. The differentiation of these implements in- 
dicates an already somewhat advanced stage of cultural development. 

LAUFENFELDEN.—A Bronze Axe.—<A bronze axe of the type known as 
Randbeil, found at Laufenfelden in Nassau, is now in the museum at Diez. It is 
dated in the earlier part of the Bronze Age, and is attributed to the mound-grave 
race of which traces have been found in Kurhessen and in the environs of Giessen. 
(H. Hecx, Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 58-61; 2 figs.) 

QUEDLINBURG.—Neolithic Objects.—In Mannus, XV, 1923, pp. 30-37 (48 
figs.), Kart Scutrwitz gives a list of early neolithic flints which have been col- 
lected at Ebertal, Ochsenkopf, and Langenberg in the Harzvorland, and are now 
in the Museum at Quedlinburg. They are dated in the Ancylus period. 
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A Grave of the Early Imperial Period.—In the Museum at Quedlinburg are 
the objects found in a grave discovered near that city in 1890, comprising a cin- 
erary urn, fragments of iron and bone objects, and a die of bone. The shape of 
the urn and the presence of the die determine the date of the grave as about the 
first century a.p. It may have been an Elb German who was buried here. (K. 
Scuirwitz, Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 97-98; 4 figs.) 

SCHMIEDEBERG.—A La Téne Cemetery.—lIn forest land near Schmiede- 
berg in the Uckermark a large cemetery of the La Téne period has been dis- 
covered, its graves surrounding and intermingled with burials of the Bronze Age. 
The La Téne burials were in terra-cotta cinerary urns. Bones, ashes, and metal 
objects were discovered in these. The latter include iron girdle-clasps, iron 
needles with elaborately shaped bronze heads, fibulae of three types, sometimes of 
bronze, sometimes of iron or of both metals, bronze ear-rings and necklets. 
These offerings indicate a West Germanic culture. Most of the large objects 
were broken before they were buried. The general description of the remains is 
followed by a specific account of the most important of the 306 graves investi- 
gated in this necropolis. (J. O. v. p. HaGen, Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 80-96; 
plan; 48 figs.) 

SONNENDORF.—A Prehistoric Grave.—In Mannus, XVI, 1924, pp. 55-57 
(4 figs.), Nits NIrKLASSEN reports the discovery of a prehistoric grave at Sonnen- 
dorf in Thiiringen. It contained a man’s skull, a flint axe, a flint chisel, and a 
wide-mouthed jar with two small handles. This grave is the southernmost in 
Thiiringen in which an amphora of this type has been discovered. 

UCKERMARK.—Remains of the Bronze Age.—At various points in the dis- 
trict of Brandenburg known as the Uckermark graves of the Bronze Age have 
been discovered during the past twenty years. They are described and illustrated, 
and their contents, chiefly objects of bronze and fragments of pottery, are cata- 
logued and illustrated in an article by J.O v. p. HaGen, in Mannus, XV, 1923, 
pp. 38-47 (4 pls.; 134 figs.). A number of scattered finds not identified with any 
particular graves are also listed. 


POLAND 


POLISH DUNES.—tThe examination of a series of dunes in the Polish low 
countries, situated in the departments of Warsaw and Garvolin, leads to the 
inference that the middle and upper Magdalenian epochs constitute the upper 
limit of the formation of these dunes, while the Tardenois and Neolithic mark 
their lower limit. In the valley dunes the Aurignacian remains occupy a low 
stratum in the dune, while in the dunes on the plateau the Aurignacian relics 
extend to the top. This indicates that the forma ion of the dunes on the plateau 
ceased at this period. (Lupwia Sawicx1, Wiadamosci Archaeologiczne, VIII, 
1923, pp. 139-151; 4 figs.) 

DROHICZYN.—A Necropolis.—The graves of an extensive necropolis of the 
La Téne and Roman periods, discovered at Drohiczyn on the Bug, are described 
by Zyemunt Szmir in Wiadamosci Archaeologiczne, VIII, 1923, pp. 152-175 (199 
figs.). The remains of pottery and metal objects are classified and fully illustrated. 


SWEDEN 


SODERMANLAND.—A Rock-Drawing.—In Fornvdnnen, XVII, 1922, pp. 
77-112 (20 figs.) Bror ScunitrrGEr describes a prehistoric rock-drawing. the first 
to be found in Sédermanland, at Berga-Tuna, west of Nyképing. Ten ships and 
two axes are represented; and there are six bowl-shaped holes. It probably be- 
longs to the end of the first Bronze Period, or to the second. The author shares 
the view of M. Reinach, that these drawings are expressions of sympathetic magic. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


CAMBRIDGE.—A Prehistoric Beaker.—A curious beaker of the shape of 
Abercromby’s Type B, found in East Huntingdonshire, has been acquired by 
the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, and is described by 
Cyrit Fox in Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 131-133 (fig.). It is ornamented from top to 
bottom with rows of deep holes, which were imprinted in the soft clay with a 
hollow reed. This kind of decoration is known in vases of the Baltic area. It 
occurs on Swedish dwelling-sites of the late Stone Age. 

DENBIGHSHIRE.—Roman Denarii.—<A hoard of Roman denarii found in the 
draining of some plough-land in Denbighshire in 1918 consisted of 551 pieces, of 
which 507 reached the British Museum, and are described by H. M[attinety] 
in Num. Chron. 1923, pp. 152-5. These coins range in date from M. Antony to 
Alexander Severus and Julia Mammaea. A striking feature is the large number 
(about 300) of pieces belonging to the time of Septimius Severus and his family. 
The suggestion is that much money flowed into Britain during the campaigns of 
Severus. 

GRIME’S GRAVES.—Chalk Lamps.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 46-47 (fig.) 
H. G. O. Kenpatu describes two chalk lamps which were found at Grime’s 
Graves. 

KENT.—Roman Pottery.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 22-25 (2 figs.), W. Wurrine 
describes examples of pottery of Roman date found in graves at Minster, Thanet, 
and at Ford, near Reculver, in Kent. They include cinerary urns, gray ware, 
and red ware. There are some signed examples of terra sigillata which date the 
graves in the first and second centuries of our era. 

LIVERPOOL.—A Cylinder Seal.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. IX, 1922, pp. 65-66 
(pl.), W. B. Emery calls attention to a cylinder seal of uncertain provenance 
now in the Egyptian collection of the Institute of Archaeology at Liverpool. The 
cylinder is of steatite, covered with green glaze. Several characteristics of the 
design, which apparently represents men fighting, show that the workmanship 
belongs to Cyprus or North Syria. 

LONDON.—Two Prehistoric Vessels.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 127-130 (pl.; 
fig.), R. A. Smirx describes two unusual examples of prehistoric pottery which 
have recently been given to the British Museum. One is a bowl, found in the 
Thames near Wallingford, the largest extant bowl of neolithic date found in 
England. The upper part is ornamented with rows of finger-nail impressions; 
and the lip, which is above a concave moulding, has a herring-bone pattern. The 
other vase is a bowl which was found at Reading in 1905. Its shape recalls a 
Hallstatt type. 

Greek Coins in the British Museum.—NMr. G. F. Hiiu adds another to his 
series of articles on Greek coins recently acquired by the British Museum. Fifty- 
eight coins and tesserae are fully described, preéminent among them the mag- 
nificent decadrachm of Syracuse by the ‘‘New Artist.’”” This was formerly in 
the Ashburnham Collection. The only other known specimen from the same die 
is now in the Jameson Collection, and was published by Sir ArtHur Evans in 
Num. Chron., 1891, pp. 231 ff. (Num. Chron., 1923, pp. 211-242; 2 pls.) 

Graeco-Indian Coins.—The coin-collection of Mr. R. B. Wurrexeap has been 
acquired by the British Museum, but in Num. Chron., 1923, pp. 294-343 (4 pls.) 
Mr. WuiTeHeaD describes a goodly number of his former possessions, especially 
from a remarkable find of Indo-Bactrian tetradrachms made in the neighborhood 
of Kabul in 1917. 

OXFORD.—A New Portrait of Livia.—Sir Arthur Evans has given to the 
Ashmolean Museum a Roman portrait bust, formerly in the Hope collection. 
In J.R.S. XII, 1922, pp. 32-34 (2 pls.; fig.), Percy GarpNER identifies the sub- 
ject as Livia. The stephane of palmettes is like the one worn by Livia as Justitia, 
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on coins struck by Tiberius. Michaelis, who saw the head at Deepdene, consid- 
ered it to be a portrait of the elder Agrippina. 

OXFORDSHIRE.—An Anglo-Saxon Burial.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 113- 
125 (9 figs.), E. Taurtow Lzeps reports the investigation of Asthall Barrow near 
Witney in Oxfordshire. The barrow is 55 feet in diameter, and is surrounded by a 
stone wall of somewhat later date than the original construction of the barrow. 
On a layer of clay twelve feet below the surface was a stratum of charred material, 
containing large quantities of calcined bones, and fragments of bronze, ivory, 
and pottery. The character of the finds associates them with an early date in 
the Anglo-Saxon period, and the fact of the cremation of the human remains im- 
plies that the burial was anterior to the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity. 

RICHBOROUGH.—Continued Excavations.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 59-60, 
it is reported that the excavation of a Roman site at Richborough has been con- 
tinued. Several additional rooms of the large dwelling-house found here have been 
uncovered. Northwest of the house is a small hexagonal building, probably a 
water-tank or fountain. There are indications that there was a fort on the site 
at an earlier period. From rubbish pits and from other parts of the site an enor- 
mous quantity of pottery of Roman date has been recovered; and 1,700 coins 
have been found, dating from the first century B.c. to Saxon times. 

SOMERSET.—Discoveries at Ham Hill.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 51-52 (2 
figs.), R. H Watrer reports that a child’s grave has been found at Ham Hill in 
South Somerset. An olla-shaped urn within a rough stone cist contained the un- 
burnt skeleton. The grave dates from the first century. Near it were found 
various iron objects—a knife, a razor, a brooch, ete.—parts of moulds for bronze 
celts, parts of bronze brooches, and silver and bronze coins. 

STONEHENGE.—Recent Excavations.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 30-39 (2 
figs.; plan), Lieutenant-Colonel W. Haw ey presents his fourth report on excava- 


tions at Stonehenge, describing operations of the summer and autumn of 1922. 
The investigation of the ditch was continued at the point at which it is approached 
by the avenue. Pits found in the line of the ditch here seem to indicate the exist- 
ence of dwellings, perhaps defensive dwellings, on the site at a date earlier than 


its appropriation to religious use. 

Evidence from an Air Photograph.—A photograph made from an aeroplane has 
indicated hitherto unrecognized traces of the east branch of the avenue at Stone- 
henge. The avenue turns towards the River Avon, which it meets at West 
Amesbury, where the river is nearest to Stonehenge. It is possible that the road 
was used for the ceremonial transportation of stones for the shrine which had 
been brought by water to this point on the river. (O. G.S. Crawrorp, Ant. J. 
IV, 1924, pp. 57-59; fig.; 2 plans.) 

SUSSEX.—-An Ancient Carved Stone.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 19-21 (fig.), 
J. E. CoucuMan calls attention to a sculptured stone which was found near Pilt- 
down, and is now in private possession. A head in front view is represented on it 
in relief. It is probably a somewhat late example of the representation of a 
mother-goddess worshipped by the neolithic peoples of Western Europe. It is 
the first example of such an image to be found in England. 

YORK.—Pigmy Flints.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 47-48 (fig.), Francis BucKLEY 
calls attention to the discovery, at Marsden in Yorkshire, of a series of small flints 
of trapezoidal or pen-knife shape. They were found in a regular alignment which 
indicates that they were the teeth of a large two-handled saw. 

WISLEY.—Ancient Pottery.—In Ant. J. IV, 1924, pp. 40-45 (10 figs.) R. A. 
SmirH describes pottery recently found at Wisley on the left bank of the river 
Wey. A part of it dates from the latest Stone Age, and a part from a settlement 
of pit-dwellers of the La Téne period, between 400 B.c. and the Roman occupation. 
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NORTHERN AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.—A Fortification Wall.—Between the Odeum and the Basilica 
Damous-el-Karita at Carthage an accumulation of talus conceals a thick wall of 
hardened earth which has been investigated by MM. L. Portnssot and R. LANTIER 
(C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, pp. 306-311.). The material, although its use was 
known in the Roman period, is especially characteristic of building subsequent to 
the Arab conquest of Africa. The excavators would therefore attribute it to 
Mohriz-ben-Ziyad and his followers, who occupied Carthage in the twelfth 
century. 

TIMGAD.—The Inscription of Christus Medicus.—In C R. Acad. Insc., 1924, 
pp. 78-80, Paut Monceavx calls attention to the discovery at Timgad of a 
further fragment of the curious dedicatory inscription to Christus Medicus re- 
ported in C. R. Acad. Insc., 1920, pp. 75-87 (see A.J.A. XXV, 1921, p. 192). 

VOLUBILIS.—An Inscription.—In C. R. Acad. Insc., 1924, pp. 77-78, Louts 
CHATELAIN publishes an inscription recently discovered at Volubilis. It proves 
that the year 44 B.c. was the date at which the emperor Claudius granted to the 
city the rights of Roman citizenship. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—Cambodian Sculpture.—Dr. Denman W. Ross has given to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston a number of important examples of Cambodian 
sculpture, which are described by A. K. Coomaraswamy in B. Mus. F. A. XXII, 
1924, pp. 9-13 (9 figs.). They are: (1) a bronze figure of a dancing apsaras or 
nymph; (2) three limestone reliefs representing dancing figures, probably from 
the decorations of a temple at Angkor Thom; (3) a head of Buddha, of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century; (4) the head of a deva, of about the ninth century. 

CHICAGO.—Cambodian Sculptures.—In B.A.I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 
42-46 (9 figs.), C. F. K. describes a series of Cambodian sculptures recently ac- 
quired by the Art Institute of Chicago. Three heads and a mutilated statue are 
identified as Buddhist memorial works of the twelfth century. A head of Asura 
is presumably from the balustrade of the eastern gate at Angkor Thom. A kneeling 
figure and a fragmentary female figure are of earlier date; and a large head with 
a cylindrical headdress is probably a Brahmanistic portrait of the tenth century. 

NEW YORK.—Greek and Roman Jewelry.—In B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 
34-38 (8 figs.), G. M. A. R(1cuTer) describes a number of recent accessions to the 
collection of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan jewelry in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Attention is called to the simplicity of design and the minute perfection of tech- 
nique in the treatment of gold in the classical period (the sixth century B.c. to the 
third) and to the marked decay of technical ability which sets in when the jeweler 
begins to rely on precious stones for his effects. 

A Neo-Attic Marble Vase.—An important example of Neo-Attic art recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum is described in B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, 
pp. 10-13 (3 figs.) by G. M. A. R(tcutrer). It has the shape of a bell-krater and 
is 80.6 centimetres in height. On each side are three dancing figures of character- 
istic Neo-Attic types, imitative of the art of the later years of the fifth century 
8.c. Between these groups, over one handle, is a conventionalized tree; while over 
the other handle is a pillar, crowned with a small panel within which are three 
dancing figures. The execution of the figures is excellent; but there are indications 
that the surface did not receive its final smoothing. 

Classical Bronzes.—Among Greek bronzes recently purchased for the Metro- 
politan Museum are a deinos of fine proportions; an oenochoe with trefoil mouth; a 
jug with beak-shaped mouth, and a bowl which goes with it; a fragmentary 
mirror-handle shaped as a female figure; a pair of greaves; a handle of an oenoch- 
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oe, decorated with a mask in relief; and a collection of miniature greaves and 
shields, probably votive offerings. Roman bronzes which have been acquired in- 
clude a jug, a steelyard, a military diploma of the time of Antoninus Pius (C. J. L. 
III, Suppl. iii, LX1); a portrait of a prince of the Julio-Claudian family, similar to 
one which has been conjecturally identified as Caligula; a statuette of Zeus with 
sceptre and thunderbolt; an excellently modelled statuette of a female panther; 
and a statuette of a lioness. Other ancient bronzes are an axe-head of the late 
Bronze or early Iron Age; three fibulae of the same period, from Umbria; and an 
Italic mirror, with an incised design of three figures and inscriptions in Etruscan 
letters. (G. M. A. Ricuter, B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 68-72; 7 figs.) 

A Cylix by Euphronius.—In B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, p. 76, it is reported that 
two of the missing parts of the fragmentary cylix by Euphronius acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1912 have been discovered at Leipsic and at Dresden 
respectively and by the courtesy of the curators of the archaeological collections 
of those cities have been presented to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Greek Terra-cottas.—Among recent accessions to the collection of Greek 
terra-cottas in the Metropolitan Museum are the following: a statuette of a nude 
Aphrodite untying her sandal; a statuette of a draped woman in a dancing posture; 
a protome of Demeter, of the early fifth century B.c.; an archaic head of a woman; 
a man’s head of Hellenistic date; a vase in the form of three cockleshells (compare 
a similar piece signed by Phintias, Hoppin, Handbook, II, p. 359); a waterspout 
in the shape of a lion’s head; and three Hellenistic vases with relief ornament. 
‘(G. M. A. Ricuter, B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 127-130; 5 figs.) 

Roman Glazed Pottery.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 94-95 (fig.) G. M. 
A. R(icuter) reports that the Metropolitan Museum has acquired three new 
examples of Roman glazed pottery. The most important is an amphora of angu- 
lar contour, with ribbed handles. Its neck is decorated with relief ornaments, not 
related to each other; an Eros in various attitudes, a seated woman, a figure with 
a cornucopia, an eagle, a bearded mask, etc. The details of these ornaments are 
blurred by the glaze, the brilliancy and color of which give the vase its chief 
interest. The other vases are a smaller amphora and a plate. 

Loans to the Classical Collections of the Metropolitan Museum.—Mr. Albert 
Gallatin has lent to the Metropolitan Museum two red-figured Attic vases, a 
lecythus attributed to Hermonax, and an amphora attributed to the “ Dionocles 
painter.” (B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, p. 106.) Asa loan from Mr. W. G. Beatty 
fifteen classical gems have been added to the exhibition of intaglios in the same 
museum. Three are important examples of the Graeco-Persian chalcedony 
searaboid. (Ibid., p. 106.) 

Reproductions from Mycenae.—The Metropolitan Museum has obtained repro- 
ductions of a number of small objects discovered in the excavations recently con- 
ducted by Mr. Wace in the Kalkani cemetery at Mycenae. (B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 
1924, p. 20.) 

An Exhibition Illustrating Ancient Life—H. McC. reports that an exhibition 
illustrating the dress and armor, the daily life and customs of the Greeks and 
Romans has been installed in one of the classical galleries of the Metropolitan 
Museum. (B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 18-19.) 

A Chinese Sacrificial Table.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 141-144 (4 
figs.), S. C. B. R. describes an accession of unique importance to the Oriental 
collections of the Metropolitan Museum. This is the bronze known as the Tuang 
Fang sacrificial table, from an official of that name who acquired it during his 
term as Viceroy of Shensi. The table is accompanied by twelve vessels. This 
sacrificial set was found at Pao-chi-hsien, and on the evidence of its style is to be 
dated in the Chou period (1122-256 B.c.). With the table were also acquired six 
bronze spoons of the same period; but these are not a part of the Tuang Fang set. 
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Chinese Tomb Jades.—The Metropolitan Museum has acquired twenty-two 
tomb jades discovered at Hsin-Cheng in the ancient province of Cheng. The best 
are two representations of deer with long antlers. The jades are archaeologically 
important because they can be dated in the Chou period. (S. C. B. R., B. Meir. 
Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 121-123; 3 figs.) 

A Chinese Stele.—An important example of Chinese sculpture lately acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum is a Buddhist stele of the Wei period (about 500 
A.D.). On the front is represented the Buddha of Healing, with two Bodhisattvas, 
Surya prabha (the sun) and Chandra prabha (the moon). The stone, aside from 
the figures in high relief, is covered with admirably designed and executed orna- 
ment in low relief. The most interesting parts of this ornament are the halos, 
surrounding the head and figure of the Buddha. In the central halo are shown the 
seven Bhaishajyaguru Buddhas, while in the outer one are seven floating apsaras 
or angels. On the back of the stone is the figure of Maitreya, represented as 
seated in a niche, and executed in high relief. He is attended by two Bodhisattvas, 
shown in low relief. Below this group is a table of offerings and a group of wor- 
shippers; and below these the surface is divided into seventy-two compartments, 
in all but two of which ladies standing in exactly the same attitude are represented. 
(S.C. B. R., B Metr. Mus. XTX, 1924, pp. 86-91; 5 figs.) 

Japanese Pottery.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 8-9, 8. C. B. R. reports 
that the collection of Japanese pottery in the Metropolitan Museum has been 
augmented by an important gift from Mrs. V. Everit Macy, comprising the 
collection which originally belonged to Mr. B. James. It includes a series of 
remarkable examples of Bizen pottery. 

PROVIDENCE.—An Amphora by Nicosthenes.—In B. R. I. Des. XII, 1924, 
p. 11 (fig.) SrepHen B. Luce describes an amphora by Nicosthenes which has 
been purchased by the Rhode Island School of Design. It has the usual shape 
of Nicosthenes’ amphoras. On each side, on the shoulder of the vase, are repre- 
sented two horsemen, and to right and left of these are groups of three standing 
figures. The vase is signed under one of the handles. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY 


FLORENCE.—The Bardini Museum.—The Bardini palace, built some fifty 
years ago in the sixteenth century style, has recently been presented to the city of 
Florence together with the art collections that it houses. It contains classical 
and mediaeval sculptures, quattrocento terracottas and stuccoes, oriental tap- 
estries, and some other things of importance. In Dedalo, IV, 1924, pp. 486-511 
(pl.; 22 figs.), A. Lens describes the collection of early Renaissance terracottas 
and stuccoes. It includes some twenty important examples, most of them by 
unknown Florentine masters who mirror the characteristics of the greater masters. 
But some can be assigned such illustrious signatures as Donatello, Jacopo della 
Quercia, Desiderio da Settignano, Antonio Rossellino, and Michelozzo. 


FRANCE 

PARIS.—A Painting by Fra Bartolommeo.—<A Giorgionesque lyric sentiment 
is claimed for Fra Bartolommeo on the basis of several sketches and a painting, 
the latter belonging to Mme. La Durés, Paris. The Paris picture, which has 
only recently come to notice, represents the Creation of Eve with, in the back- 
ground, a group of Adam and Eve and their children which is almost a duplicate 
of the main subject in a small painting by this artist in the Johnson collection, 
Philadelphia. It is particularly the Venetian quality of the landscapes and their 
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relationship to the figures which give the lyric quality to the pictures. (R. Fry 
in Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, p. 114; 2 figs.) 

The Retable of Thouzon.—One of the few preserved panel paintings from the 
first school of Avignon has recently been presented to the Musée des Arts Dé- 
coratifs. It consists of two retable wings, the central panel of which is missing. 
These wings represent scenes from the life of St. Sebastian and a female martyr. 
The panels are published by A. Pératré in Gaz. B.-A., IX, 1924, pp. 130-136 
(pl.; 3 figs.), and are attributed to Matteo Giovanetti of Viterbo, the successor of 
Simone Martini and his brother as director of the decoration of the Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon in the second half of the fourteenth century. The spirit of the 
work is thoroughly Sienese and recalls certain paintings by the Lorenzetti and by 
Lippo Memmi. 

GERMANY 


BERLIN.—Renaissance Bronzes.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., XLIV, 1923, pp. 
178-183 (4 figs.), W. v. Bope publishes a bronze group of Hercules and the Triton 
recently added to the collection of small bronzes in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
The example is a product of the early Renaissance, unusual both in its group sub- 
ject and in the relatively large size of the group (it stands more than a third of a 
meter high). Though the work bears relationships to Pollaiuolo, Bertoldo, 
Verrocchio, and others, it cannot be assigned to any known master. All that 
can be said is that its master was a Florentine of about 1500. Two other bronzes, 
a resting Hercules in the Frick collection, New York, and a seated nude man in 
the Cologne Technical Museum, are here ascribed to the same unnamed sculptor. 

A Painting by Giotto.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., XLIV, 1923, pp. 127-135 (pl.; 
4 figs.), W. Sura analyses the panel of the Death of Mary which since 1914 has 
so adequately represented Giotto in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. Though 
there is some repainting, the picture is well preserved. It is here recognized as 
the Death of Mary by Giotto that Ghiberti and Vasari mention as having once 
hung in a chapel of the church of Ognissanti, Florence. In style the Berlin panel 
is closely related to the Enthroned Madonna of the Uffizi and must have been 
painted a little before that picture, in about 1300. It is, therefore, the earliest of 
the certain Giottos that have come down to us, though it cannot be considered 
as one of his really youthful works. 

MUNICH.—Unpublished Works by Tintoretto and Titian.—In Burl. Mag. 
XLIV, 1924, pp. 108-113 (pl.; 4 figs.), E. von pDeR BeRcKEN publishes an excellent 
representative of Tintoretto’s early period, unusual because it is a portrait of a 
woman. It is in the Schloss Brandenstein collection, Germany. Another paint- 
ing of this artist’s early period is a representation of St. John in a private collection 
in Munich. An almost unknown work by Titian is the Toilet of Venus in the 
Alte Pinakothek, Munich. It is a replica of the one in Petersburg but is the 
superior one of the two. The Munich example is the one which was well known 
and admired in earlier centuries and was engraved by Teniers. 


HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST.—A Crucifixion by Altdorfer.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., XLIV, 
1923, pp. 99-106 (pl.; 8 figs.), A. V. Perrovics discusses an unusual painting of 
the Crucifixion by Altdorfer recently acquired by the Budapest Museum from the 
collection of Cardinal Migazzy, Hungary. The painting is unusual for Altdorfer 
because the crowded, stereotyped composition, the detailed drawing, and the 
enamel-like coloring hark back to traditional renderings and lack the originality 
of Altdorfer, A comparison of some of the figures in the painting with engravings 
by Mantegna proves the influence of that master and helps to date the painting 
not later than 1521. But the Budapest Crucifixion is not entirely unrelated to 
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other works by Altdorfer. Some of its figures are very similar to figures in the 
St. Fi-rian series, now dispersed. Relationships here are so close as to point to 
ther ne period of origin, which agrees with the date given above, and to supple- 
ment other data in proving that the Budapest Crucifixion was originally painted 
for the same abbey (of St. Florian) as that series. However, it was apparently 
an independent picture, not forming an altarpiece with the St. Florian group. 


RUSSIA 


PETERSBURG.—A Portrait by Tintoretto.—In the Stroganoff collection in 
Petersburg is the half-length figure of a man in armor which has been designated 
as a portrait of Andrea Doria by Tintoretto. In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, 
pp. 172-177 (3 figs.), V. Lasarerr shows by comparison with authentic portraits 
of Doria that he is not the subject here represented, but by comparison with 
Cristofano dell’ Aliissimo’s Uffizi copy of a portrait of Vincenzo Capello and with 
Titian’s portrait of the same man this Stroganoff picture is proved to represent 
that Venetian admiral. Cristofano’s copy is clearly made from the Stroganoff 
example, as is an engraving in a 1575-77 edition of the Elegies of Giovio. It is 
presumed therefore that the original came to the Stroganoff collection from the 
collection of Paolo Giovio, to which Cristofano was sent by Cosimo di Medici to 
make the copy. The authorship of Tintoretto is not to be questioned. This is 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest of his portraits. It is further interesting as 
an indication of the inception of the baroque style in Venice. 

Paintings by Botticelli—In Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, pp. 119-126 (6 figs.), V. 
LASAREFF writes concerning four paintings in the Stroganoff collection, Peters- 
burg, which, though previously published, have hardly been noticed. They are 
now on canvas but were originally painted on panel. Two represent the Annun- 
ciation; the third and fourth present St. Dominic and St. Jerome. They are all 
of the same size and probably belonged originally to one large altarpiece. The 
Annunciation is here attributed to Botticelli himself, the remaining two, to his 
workshop. The date is about 1498. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

LONDON.—A Self-Portrait by Tintoretto.—In Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, 
p. 93 (pl.), D. von HapELn publishes a portrait in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which, though there rightly recognized as a self-portrait by Tintoretto, has not 
been noticed in any of the monographs on the artist. The only other self-portrait 
of Tintoretto considered authentic by the present writer is one in the Louvre 
representing the sitter at the age of seventy, but even this is sufficiently compa- 
rable to the youthful London figure to support the authenticity of the latter. It 
is conjectured that the London example is the one made by Tintoretto at the age 
of about thirty, which Alessandro Vittoria possessed and which is mentioned in 
the inventory made at the sculptor’s death. 

A Copy of a Lost Work by Pordendne.—In Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, p. 149 
(fig.), D. von HapELN reproduces a drawing of Pordenone’s fresco decoration of 
the facade of a Venetian Renaissance palace, the Palazzo d’ Anna, so highly praised 
by contemporaries of Pordenone, but later destroyed by the dampness of the 
lagoons. The drawing is especially interesting as giving us an idea of these 
elaborately decorated Venetian facades, the whole space filled with paintings of 
various subjects. 

Youthful Works by Rembrandt.—In Burl. Mag. XLIV, 1924, p. 126 (2 figs.), 
C. HorstepE DE Groot adds a fourth painting to the earliest works of Rembrandt. 
This one is much larger than the others but is closely related to the composition of 
the Young David with the Head of Goliath in the collection of J. Goudstikker, 
Amsterdam. The subject of the new painting, which is owned by Messrs. 
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Asscher, Koetser, and Welker, London, has not been identified. The painting 
formerly went under the attribution to the school of Rubens. 

DUBLIN.—Quiringh Brekelenkam’s Master.—The question of the tutelage of 
this artist is solved by a newly discovered painting published by T. Bopkrn in 
Burl. Mag., XLIV, 1924, pp. 26-31 (2 pls.). The painting was discovered by 
Thomas Bodkin in Dublin. It is signed with the initials of the artist, ‘““Q B”’ and 
represents one of Dou’s favorite subjects, a painter musician standing in a window. 
Here are also to be seen the studio properties belonging to Dou and unmistakable 
imitations of that master’s mannerisms. Thus the old tradition that Dou was 
the master of Brekelenkam is substantiated. 


UNITED STATES 

BOSTON.—A French Gothic Altar-Piece.—In B. Mus. F. A. XXII, 1924, pp. 
21-24 (6 figs.) C. H. H(awes) reports that by purchase and gift the Museum of 
Fine Arts has acquired a French sculptured altar-piece of the fourteenth century, 
found a few years ago on a farm near 
Pau in Southern France. It was ap- 
parently removed from its original 
place at the time of the French Revo- 
lution. In the centre of the retable is 
the figure of the Virgin, holding the 
Child, and crowned by two angels (Fig. 

3). On either side are Gothic niches, 

twelve in all, arranged in two tiers. 

The reliefs in these represent scenes of 

the Nativity and Infancy of Christ. 

Those on the left side (upper) are (1) 

the Annunciation; (2) the Visitation; 

(3) the Adoration of the Child; (lower), 

(4) the Slaughter of the Innocents (?); 

(5) and (6) the Adoration of the Magi; 

those on the right side (upper) are (7) 

the Adoration of the Shepherds; (8) the 

Presentation in the Temple; (9) the 

Coming of the Magi; (lower), (10) the 

Flight into Egypt; (11) Christ among 

the Doctors; (12) an Angel appearing 

to the Magi (?). The two outermost 

reliefs of the lower tier (4 and 12) are 

largely broken away, and the subjects 

of these are conjectured. Burgundian 

influence is noted in the technique of 

this work, which is of distinguished 

Statue of the School Figure 3. ALTAR-PIECE: Boston 
of Veit Stoss.—A wooden statue of St. 

Mary Magdalen, now exhibited in the Art Institute of Chicago, is attributed by 
H. 8. (B. A. I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 20-22; fig.) to the atelier of Veit Stoss. 
It probably was originally a part of the central group of a shrine. 

French Gothic Scuipture.—In B. A. I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 34-35 (4 
figs.), H. S. calls attention to four examples of the sculptured representation of 
the Virgin and Child in French Gothic art, now in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

A Painting by Velasquez.—In B. A. I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 14-16 (2 
figs.) M. C. reports that a painting of St. John in the Wilderness, recognized by 
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Dr. von Bode, Dr. A. L. Mayer, and other critics as an early work of Velasquez, 
is exhibited as a loan at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

NEW YORK.—A Coptic Vase.—An exceptionally interesting Coptic vase of 
terra-cotta, decorated with painted designs in yellow and brown on a white slip, 
has been purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. The motives of the design 
are derived in part from Egyptian tradition; but there is an admixture of Persian 
and Arab influence which makes it probable that the vase is to be assigned to the 
eighth century. (M.S. D., B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 123-124; 2 figs.) 

A Reliquary of the Twelfth Century.—The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
acquired a beautiful gilt-bronze reliquary, a German work of the twelfth century. 
It is supported on four feet shaped as lions’ claws. On the front of the chest is 

represented Christ in majesty, sur- 
rounded by the symbols of the four 
Evangelists, shown here with human 
bodies. At each end of the front is 
an angel. On the front slope of the 
cover are four Apostles in an arcade; 
one Apostle is also represented on each 
end slope of the cover, and two are 
shown on each end of the chest. The 
back of the chest and cover is deco- 
rated with engraved design, largely 
conventional, but including birds, ani- 
mals, and monsters. On each of the 
four corners of the cover is an angel 
modelled in the round. This work was 
formerly in the Schickler collection in 
Paris, and is attributed to the atelier 
which produced the reliquary at Mols- 
heim in Lower Alsace and the one in 
the cathedral at Xanten. (A. McC. 
and J. B(reck) in B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 
1924, pp. 84-86; 3 figs.) 

A Painting by Fra Angelico.—An 
important acquisition of the Metro- 

Figure 4. Portrrarr: New York politan Museum is a small painting of 

the Nativity, attributed by a number 
of critics to Fra Angelico, and regarded as a work of his middle period, although 
the naturalism of some parts, especially the representation of Joseph, seems to 
anticipate the style of his later period. (B. Burrovucus, B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 
1924, pp. 66-68; fig.) 

A German Portrait.—In B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 61-62 (fig.), H. B. W. 
reports. that. the Metropolitan Museum has purchased a German portrait of a 
man, with the apparently authentic date 1491, formerly in the Frizzoni collection 
in Bergamo and later in the Nardus collection at Suresnes (Fig. 4). The style of 
the portraiture, the representation of a window in the background and some other 
characteristics of the painting point to the influence of Jan van Eyck. The 
picture was probably painted at Nuremberg, and has been attributed to the artist 
who painted the best scenes of the Peringsdérffer altar, now in the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg. 

German Prints and Printed Books.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 74-75, 
W. M. I(vins), Jr. reports accessions to the collection of prints in the Metropolitan 
Museum. They include a fine copy of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis (Augs- 
burg, in or before 1473), the De Claris Mulieribus of Boccaccio (Zainer, Ulm, 
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1473), some fine relief prints of the Rhenish school, and examples of the work of 
Schongauer and Cranach. 

Renaissance Drawings and Medals.—In B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 64-66 
(3 figs.), H. B. W. calls attention to the drawings and paintings of the Anne B. 
Thomson collection, a recent bequest to the Metropolitan Museum, including a 
drawing of the Angel of the Annunciation, in the style of Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
and a French crayon portrait of the sixteenth century, probably by the painter 
known as Francois Clouet. Ibid., pp. 64-66, A. K. McC. gives a list of six 
Renaissance medals in the same collection. 

Two Paintings by Poussin.—In B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 100-104 (2 
figs.) B. B(urrovaus) describes two paintings by Poussin recently purchased by 
the Metropolitan Museum: “The Blind Orion searching for the Rising Sun,” 
for a long time in the Methuen collection in England, and the subject of an essay 
by William Hazlitt, and “St. Peter and St. John healing the Lame Man,” from 
the collection of the Princes of Lichtenstein. 

PROVIDENCE.—Paintings in the Metcalf Collection.—A recent number of 
B. R. I. Des. (XII, 1924, pp. 1-8; 3 figs.) is devoted to a special exhibition of works 
of art given to the Rhode Island School of Design by Mr. Manton B. Metcalf. 
Attention is called to a painting of the Adoration of the Magi, attributed to Henri 
Met de Blés, and to a portrait of a young girl, by Cornelis de Vos. 
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